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A popuLar novelist has satirized with some 
asperity the American love of celebrities, and the 
habit of each little Transatlantic circle to attribute 
to its favorites a world-wide fame, so that the 
country may be said to abound, nay, even to 
swarm, with ‘“* remarkable” and ‘ distinguished”’ 
men. The present volumes furnish us with a 
portrait of a remarkable American woman, and so 
really distinguished for certain gifts, and for their 
high appreciation by her countrymen, and for the 
part she took in Italian politics, that we doubt not 
her name is already familiar to some congenial Eng- 
lish coteries, though we take no shame to ourselves 
that hitherto it has been no household word with 
us, nor, we would venture to guess, with most of 
our readers. We never heard of Margaret Fuller, 
nor of her Italian development as Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, till these volumes placed her before us, 
with all the skil] at portraying character three 
American writers, of some eminence in their pecu- 
liar school, could command. Mr. J. Freeman 
Clarke, Mr. Emerson, Mr. W. E. Channing, 
assisted by slighter sketches from other hands, 
have succeeded in drawing a portrait, in giving us 
an idea, in placing a very singular woman distinctly 
enough before us. As the muse, the priestess, 
and, we would add, the victim, of their system of 
philosophy, she called for this at their hands; and 
it has been a work of love to them all. That 
philosophy which would take the world by storm, 
as a new discovery—a sign of progress and eman- 
cipation—a development of the refined and purified 
human reason—but to which Bacon assigns a 
much earlier origin, placing it at the head and 
beginning, indeed, of all systems which have mis- 
led mankind, where he says, (in defining the 
nature of that desire for knowledge which led to 
the fall,) that ‘‘ an aspiring desire to attain to that 
part of moral knowledge which defineth of good 
and evil, whereby to dispute God’s commandments, 
and not to depend upon the revelation of His will, 
was the original temptation.”? A ‘* desire’? which 
characterizes all the writers worshipped by Mar- 
garet Fuller, and forming her mind; and the dis- 
tinguished feature of her own philusophic system. 
Where persons renounce creeds, and deem them- 
selves superior to forms, and estimate religion in 
proportion to its vagueness—holding it the purer 
for owning no object, and the deeper for having no 
base—they are necessarily thrown back upon their 
own and kindred minds for something definite to 
extol and care for. ‘Their own speculations, their 
own thoughts, become the true objects of their de- 
votion, from the necessity which exists in our 
nature for something positive to rest upon; and 
thus we find in this school of philosophy a univer- 
sal tendency to hero-worship. ach professor of it 
sets up a pantheon of his own, as asort of locum 
tenens of the evanescent deity which they profess to 
acknowledge, but which, ‘‘ peradventure sleeping, 
or on a journey,”’ eludes the mind’s grasp. And 
as Lord Bacon has furnished us with a definition 
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‘of the motive principle of the system, so does he 
aptly describe the consequences of this worship of 
the human reason, from whatever cause. ‘* Another 
error,’ he says, ‘* hath proceeded from too great 
reverence, and a kind of adoration of the mind and 
understanding of man; by means whereof men 
have withdrawn themselves too much from the con- 
templation of nature and the observations of experi- 
ence, and have tumbled up and down in their own 
reasons and conceits; . for they disdain 
to spell, and so, by degrees, to read, in the volume 
of God's works, and contrariwise, by continual 
meditation and agitation of wit, do urge, and, as it 
were, invocate, their own spirits to divine and give 
oracles unto them, whereby they are deservedly 
deluded.”” The present volumes furnish one out 
of many painful illustrations of the truth of this 
picture—this invocation of the spirit to divine and 
give oracles, and this ‘* tumbling up and down’? of 
the reason and conceit, and the consequent delusion. 
It would be easy enough to draw a simply repul- 
sive picture of this ‘* Yankee Corinne,’’ with plain 
features, nasal tones, arrogant manners ; this ego- 
tistical, self-confident, clever woman; this social- 
istic, transcendental unbeliever; this despiser of 
social order; this contemner of creeds ; this shal- 
low scorner of deep truths ; it would be easy, we 
say, and every word might be vouched for by 
testimony of her friends recorded in these volumes ; 
but it would not be true, fur it would not be the 
whole truth. It would not be fair to represent her 
as, in fact, repulsive, for such she was not to those 
who knew her; and we can quite understand why 
she was not, though this catalogue of repelling 
qualities would justly lead all wise people to keep 
out of the sphere of her attractions. 

Women are no originators of systems ; we may 
pity, therefore, while we blame, this female genius, 
so early caught in the snare of Rousseau and Goethe, 
and so many other masculine offenders, for whom 
her education and unduly developed intellect made 
her so ready a prey. But instead of generalizing, 
for which we have little space, we will present our 
readers with a slight sketch of Margaret’s life and 
thoughts, which the present work, in spite of the 
bias of the writers, very fairly presents us with. 

She was born in 1810, at Cambridge Port, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was the daughter of Timothy Ful- 
ler, a lawyer and politician—himself a scholar, 
and, according to the place and time, a good one, 
but never winning his daughter’s intellectual 
respect, and, indeed, scarcely deserving it, as his 
early system of education cost her dear. Seeing 
her powers, he chose to educate her himself, and 
seems to have quite deliberately set to work to make 
her a prodigy. He overtasked her mind by the nature 
and quantity of the work he gave it; and, to make 
matters worse, being engaged in other avocations 
all day, put off his little daughter’s lessons till late 
in the evening, and sometimes till really late at 
night—a system of child-murder which, we hope, 
could hardly find a parallel or example in the 
present day. She constantly went to bed several 
hours too late, and was so haunted when she lay 
down in it by nightmare, spectral illusions, and 
somnambulism, that sometimes she could scarcely 
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be persuaded to go to bed at all. Thus, she com- 
plains, the harmonious development and growth of 

her bodily powers was checked, and the seeds of 

subsequent headache, weakness, and nervous affec- 
tions of all kinds laid up for her whole life. This 
was her father’s fault ; but one of her friends drops 
a curious hint of a youthful weakness of her own, 

a taste for tight-lacing, strangely at variance with 

the masculine sense attributed to this ‘ large- 

brained woman,”’ which may have helped on these 

engrafted infirmities of constitution. She did not} 
go mad, she says, under this strange management. 

** Her mind had too much strength to be crushed,”’ 

and she acquired in her childhood sufficient accurate 
knowledge of Latin and its classics, and some 
Greek. Nature had given her a taste for the 

beautiful, which her ‘* ugly’? home and her father’s 
utilitarian views made it difficult for her to indulge ; 

but there was a row of elms and a cultivated garden 

to feed these instincts, and out of the window of 

her father’s library (within which she was intro- 
duced, at the same time and at a very early age, to 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Moliére) she could 

watch the setting sun. 

Full of what she took for Roman and Shaks- 
perian visions of majesty and beauty, the poor child 
acquired a great contempt for such homely speci- 
mens of human nature as a New England village 
supplied her with. She owns to a_ profound 
**odious’’ contempt for all her neighbors, more 
especially when she beheld them all assembled 
together in the village church. America is so 
destitute of antiquities, heroic traditions, and all 
that feeds the romance of childhood, that we may 
sympathize a little with even the uncivil conse- 
quences of unsatisfied yearnings for them, and 
enter besides into the delight with which she 
found a temporary contentment. We are not ac- 
ecustomed to see romance in elegance and propriety 
of deportment, in cultivation in fact ; but to a child’s 
imagination, debarred from acquaintance with them, 
and associating these qualities with the old world 
and its histories, we can quite understand how a 
well-bred English lady, beheld for the first time, 
should be surrounded with the sort of halo with 
which our infaney invested the heroines of chivalry 
or the princesses of fairy land. She was in the 
said village church when, 


As my eye was ranging about with its accustomed 
coldness, and the proudly foolish sense of being in 
shroud of thoughts that were not their thoughts, it 
was arrested by a face most fair, and well-known, as 
it seemed at first glance—for surely I had met her 
before, and waited for her long. But soon I saw that 
she was a new apparition foreign to that scene, if not 
to me. Her dress—the arrangement of her hair, 
which had the graceful pliancy of races highly cul- 
tivated for long—the intelligent and full picture of 
her eye, whose reserve was in its self-possession, not 
in timidity—all combined to make up a whole impres- 
sion, which, though too young to understand, I was 
well prepared to feel... . . She was an English 
lady, who, by a singular chance, was cast upon this 
region for a few months. Elegant and captivating, 
her every look and gesture was tuned to a different 
pitch from anything I had ever known. She was in 
various ways ‘*‘ accomplished,’’ as it is called, though 
to what degree I cannot now judge. She painted in 
oils ;—I had never before seen any one use the brush, 
and days would not have been too long for me to 
watch the pictures growing beneath her hand. She 
ere the harp: and its tones are still to me the 

eralds of the promised land I saw before me then 





She rose, she looked, she spoke; and the gentle 
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swaying motion she made, all through life has glad- 
dened memory, as the stream does the woods and 
meadows. ... . Her mind was sufficiently unoc- 
cupied to delight in my warm devotion. She could 
not know what it was to me, but the light cast by the 
flame through so delicate a vase cheered and charmed 
her. All who saw her admired her in their way ; 
but she would lightly turn her head from their hard 
or oppressive looks, and fix a glance of full-eyed 
sweetness on the child, who, from a distance, watched 
all her looks and motions. She did not say much to 
me—not much to any one ; she spoke in her whole 
being rather than by chosen words. .... We 
walked in the fields, alone. Though others were 
present, her eyes were gliding over all the field and 
plain for the objects of beauty to which she was of 
kin. She was not cold to her seeming companions; a 
sweet courtesy satisfied them, but it hung about her 
like her mantle that she wore without thinking of it ; 
her thoughts were free, for these civilized beings can 
live really two lives at the same moment. With them 
she seemed to be, but her hand was given to the child 
at her side; others did not observe me, but to her I 
was the only human presence. Like a guardian 
spirit she led me through the fields and groves, and 
every tree, every bird greeted me, and said what I 
felt, ‘She is the first angel of your life.”"—Vol. i., 
pp. 84—38, 


This is a pretty picture and a youthful enthu- 
siasm well described, and it is only justice to Mar- 
garet, who issued in so terribly strong-minded 
a woman, to explain that she differed through life 
from her strong-minded sisterhood in this one 
particular—in full sympathy with and love for the 
society of her own sex. She liked her girlish 
companions because they were beautiful, though 
she was plain. She had a prodigious number of 
female friendships ; she laid herself out to emanci- 
pate the female mind from its trammels, real or 
more likely fancied ; and she brought out all her 
store of fascinations in their eompany, and for their 
sake alone—to win them, to make an impression 
upon them; and she was rewarded by a very en- 
thusiastic, lover-like devotion from all the most 
admired and courted beauties of her acquaintance. 

About this time she was sent to school at Boston, 
to Dr. Park’s seminary for young ladies. She has 
given, under a feigned name, her confessions, for 
so they must be called, of this somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory period of her life, when she fell into the 
temporary sin of mischief-making and tale-bearing 
amongst her school-fellows, out of revenge for 
tricks and satire which her peculiarities brought 
upon her. She must have been a strange wild 
creature, full of genius, and excitable to extrav- 
agance, having a propensity to spin like a dancing 
dervish ; at the end of a whirl! being inspired to 
great feats of declamation and acting, ‘* sometimes 
stimulating her to convulse the hearers with 
laughter, sometimes to melt them to tears."’ She 
had a whimsical turn for eccentricities of dress 
and theatrical draperies, and on occasion of some 
private theatricals was so taken by the effect of 
rouge on her good looks, that she persisted in 
adopting it as a practice, which tells rather oddly 
for the discipline of Dr. Park’s establishment. 
Her school-fellows, however, broke her of this 
fancy by a harmless practical joke as it might have 
appeared , but which so wounded the pride of our hero- 
ine’s nature that it nearly cost her her life. Highly 
instructed, feared, and loved, and altogether won- 
dered at, she left school at sixteen, to enter again 
into society, in which she had previously taken a 
woman’s stand ; for we are told at thirteen she was 
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so precocious in physical and mental development, 
that she passed for eighteen or twenty, and she had 
her place in society as a lady full-grown. At six- 
teen she was an established star in her own cir- 
cle :— 


In our evening reiinions, (says the Rev. F. H. 
Hedge,) of this and a few subsequent years, she was 
always conspicuous by the brilliancy of her wit, 
which needed but little provocation to break forth in 
exuberant sallies, that drew around her a knot of 
listeners, and made her the central attraction of the 
hour. Rarely did she enter a company in which she 
was not a prominent object.—Vol. i., p. 19. 


Elsewhere he speaks of her early tendency to 
sarcasm :— 


As she advanced in life, she learned to control that 
tendency to sarcasm—that disposition to ‘‘ quiz,’’ 
—which was then somewhat excessive. It frightened 
shy young people from her presence, and made her, 
for a while, notoriously unpopular with the ladies of 
her circle. —Vol. i., p. 116. 

I have spoken of her conversational talent. It 
continued to develop in these years, and was cer- 
tainly her most decided gift. One could form no 
adequate idea of her ability without hearing her 
converse. She did many things well, but nothing so 
well as she talked. It is the opinion of all her 
friends that her writings do her very imperfect justice. 
For some reason or other, she could never deliver 
herself in print as she did with her lips. She 
required the stimulus of attentive ears and answer- 
ing eyes to bring out all her power. She must have 
her auditory about her. Her conversation, as it was 
then, I have seldom heard equalled. It was not so 
much attractive as commanding. Though remark- 
ably fluent and select, it was neither fluency nor 
choice diction, nor wit, nor sentiment, that gave it 
its peculiar power ; but accuracy of statement, keen 
discrimination, and a certain weight of judgment, 
which contrasted strongly and charmingly with the 
youth and sex of the speaker. I do not remember 
that the vulgar charge of talking “like a book ’’ 
was ever fastened upon her, although, by her preci- 
sion, she might seem to have incurred it. The fact 
was, her speech, though finished and true as the 
most deliberate rhetoric of the pen, had always an air 
of spontaneity which made it seem the grace of the 
moment—the result of some organic provision that 
made finished sentences as natural to her as blunder- 
ing and hesitation are to most of us. With a little 
more imagination, she would have made an excellent 
improvisatrice.—Vol. i., pp. 120, 121. 


It was with this dangerous gift, with a singular 
power of seizing at once and using as if it had long 
been her own every new thought and idea that 
books or other minds were presenting to her, that 
Margaret was at this time forming her opinions 
and filling her head with all the theories—French 
and German—that an insatiable love of reading and 
a resolute industry could find time for. She was 
in a perpetual excitement of success, fed by the 
consciousness of possessing high intellect, and ap- 
propriating with delight every external influence 
that ministered to her diseased mental activity. 
‘* Blessed be the early days,’’ she says somewhere, 
** when I sat at the feet of Rousseau, prophet sad 
and stately asany of Jewry! Every onward move- 
ment of the age, every downward step into the 
solemn depths of my own soul, recalls thy oracles, 
O Jean Jacques!’’ But we do not intend to inflict 
many of these rhapsodies upon our readers. The 
fearful picture of a girl of 16 or 20 forever reading 
books which some kind friend should have withheld 
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from her, forever talking on subjects she should not 
have been encouraged to open her lips upon, and 
urged on by general attention and admiration which 
might have turned older heads than hers, is one 
more for sorrow than anger. As far as we can 
gather, her father, proud of her talents, left her 
very much to her own discretion. Once we find 
him forbidding her when a child to read plays and 
romances on Sunday; and a few years later she 
considers it a great grievance that she must go to 
church—whatever this ‘* church’? might have been 
—on Thanksgiving Day, (she had quite discon- 
tinued her Sunday attendance,) or seriously offend 
her father. Here his authority seems to have 
stopped ; and yet his mother was apparently of the 
more rigid Puritan school. She describes her on 
one occasion as a venerable old lady, always reading 
the ‘‘ Saints’ Rest.”” Perhaps these gradations of 
faith, ‘‘ fine by degrees and beautifully less,’’ may 
not be uncommon. In thinking of a woman, we 
always like to have some idea of her personal ap- 
pearance. Mr. Hedge is the most favorable re- 
porter on this head :— 


When I recall her personal appearance then (at 
18), and for ten or twelve years subsequent to this, I 
have the idea of a blooming girl of a florid com- 
plexion and vigorous health, with a tendency to 
robustness, of which she was painfully conscious, 
and which, with little regard to hygienic principles, 
she endeavored to suppress or conceal, thereby pre- 
paring for herself much future suffering. With no 
pretensions to beauty then, or at any time, her face 
was one that attracted, that awakened a lively 
interest, that made one desirous of a nearer acquaint- 
ance. It was a face that fascinated, without satisfy- 
in I said she had no pretensions to beauty. 
Yet she was not plain. She escaped the reproach of 
positive plainness, by her blond and abundant hair, 
by her excellent teeth, by her sparkling, dancing, 
busy eyes, which, though usually half closed from 
near-sightedness, shot piercing glances at those with 
whom she conversed, and, most of all, by the very 
peculiar and graceful carriage of her head and neck, 
which all who knew her well remember as the most 
characteristic trait in her personal appearance.— 
Vol. i., pp. 115, 116. 


Mr. Hedge is the friend of her youth; he intro- 
duced her to Mr. Emerson when she was 26, who 
has also given his impression. Mr. Emerson when 
in the vein can rhapsodize with any man; but this 
has not been his line in these pages, in which they 
differ favorably from other portions of the work. 
On the contrary, they are marked by a straight- 
forward, rather amusing candor. He takes the 
bull by the horns, and while he wishes to make us 
end with an extraordinary admiration and venera- 
tion for Margaret, he does not shrink from the 
honest task of making the reader a sharer in all the 
difficulties which her friends had to encounter in 
their first acquaintance. He says :— 
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I still remember the first half-hour of Margaret’s 
conversation. She was then twenty-six years old. 
She had a face and frame that would indicate fulness 
and tenacity of life. She was rather under the mid- 
dle height ; her complexion was fair, with strong fair 
hair. She was then, as always, carefully and becom- 
ingly dressed, and of ladylike self-possession. For 
the rest, her appearance had nothing prepossessing. 
Her extreme plainness—a trick of incessantly opening 
and shutting her eyelids—the nasal tone of her voice 
—all repelled ; and I said to myself, we shall never 
get far. It is to be said, that Margaret made a dis- 
agreeable first impression on most persons, including . 
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those who became afterwards her best friends, to such 
an extreme that they did not wish to be in the same 
room with her. This was partly the effect of her man- 
ners, which expressed an overweening sense of power, 
and slight esteem for others, and partly the prejudice 
of her fame. She had a dangerous reputation for 
satire, in addition to her great scholarship. The men 
thought she carried too many guns, and the women 
did not like one who despised them. I believe I fan- 
cied her too much interested in personal history ; and 
her talk was a comedy in which dramatic justice was 
done to everybody’s foibles. I remember that she 
made me laugh more than I liked ; for I was, at that 
time, an eager scholar of ethics, and had tasted the 
sweets of solitude and stoicism, and I found something 
profane in the hours of amusing gossip into which she 
drew me, and when I returned to my library had 
much to think of the crackling of thorns under a 
pot.—Vol. i., pp. 268, 269. 


On the arrogance which characterized her he is 
equally candid : 


Margaret at first astonished and repelled us by a 
eomplacency that seemed the most assured since the 
days of Scaliger. She spoke, in the quietest manner, 
of the girls she had formed, the young men who owed 
everything to her, the fine companions she had long 
ago exhausted. In the coolest way, she said to her 
friends, ‘‘I now know all the people worth knowing 
in America, and I find no intellect comparable to my 
own.’’ In vain, on one occasion, I professed my rev- 
erence for a youth of genius, and my curiosity in his 
future—‘‘ 0 no, she was intimate with his mind, and 
I spoiled him, by overrating him.’’ Meantime, we 
knew that she neither had seen, nor would see, his 
subtle superiorities.—Vol. ii., pp. 1, 2. 


He then relates that she herself had from the 
beginning of life idealized herself as a sovereign, 
and had felt herself in childhood so intellectually 
superior to all around her, that she had believed 
herself not her parents’ child, but an European 
princess confided to their care ; and, in a letter toa 
female friend, she says, ‘‘ I take my natural position 
always ; and the more I see, the more I feel that it 
is regal. Without throne, sceptre, or guards, still 
-@ queen.” 


It is ce" tain, (says Mr. Emerson,) that Margaret 
Sgceasionaily let slip, with all the innocence im- 
aginable, some phrase betraying the presence of a 
-rather mountainous ME, in a way to suprise those who 
knew her good sense. She could say, as if she were 
. stating a scientific fact, in enumerating the merits of 
somebody, ‘* He appreciates me.”’ . . . . [remem- 
, ber she once said to me, what I heard as a mere state- 
ment of fact, and nowise as unbecoming, that ‘‘ no 
» man gave such invitation to her mind as to tempt her 
to a full expression ; that she felt a power to enrich 
her thought with such wealth and variety of embel- 
lishment as would, no doubt, be tedious to such as she 
conversed with.’’—Vol. ii., pp. 3, 4. 


On the subject of education, she records in her 
journal that she had said: 


I am really old on this subject. In near eight 
years’ experience, I have learned as much as others 
would in eighty, from my great talent at explanation, 
tact in the use of means, and immediate and invari- 
able power, over the minds of my pupils.—Vol. ii., 
pp. 4, 5. 


Again :— 


With the intellect [ always have, always shall, 
overcome ; but that is not the half of the work. The 
life, the life! O, my God! shall the life never be 

, aweet ?—~-Vol..ji., p. 5, 
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Elsewhere we find the following naive confes- 
sion, and subsequent aspiration : 


My fault is that I think, I feel foo much. O that 
my friends would teach me that ‘‘ simple art of not 
too much !’? How can I expect them to bear the 
ceaseless eloquence of my nature ?—Vol. ii., p. 300. 


And again, speaking of some friend whom she 
had loved— 


She loved me, too, though not so much, because her 
nature was ‘‘less high, less grave, less large, less 
deep.’’—Vol. ii., p. 71. 


Our readers must bear in mind that Margaret 
was not a Christian, of which we shall shortly 
proceed to give proofs enough in her own words. 
She is, therefore, alien from us; but the fact must 
not tell both ways. We must not say she was 
proud and a heathen, but ‘‘ she was not a Chris- 
tian, therefore she was proud.’’ There are touches 
here and there, in spite of the prodigious ** swel}- 
ing ’’ of this self-esteem, confessions, which might 
be germs of true humility in the converted and 
renewed heart. It is a favorite notion—taken for 
granted, indeed, in our youth—that great minds— 
minds of power, genius, influence—minds that 
have weight over ourselves—whvuse works tell 
upon their fellow-men—whom to know is a poini 
in most men’s history, are, by virtue of their grea+ 
ness, humble. Self-esteem is little. We despise 
it when we detect it. It is grand to forget self; to 
sparkle, to irradiate, to overflow, to dazzle, delight, 
inform others, and be all the while unconscious, 
simple, natural like other men. It ts grand, but 
it is the rarest of all intellectual phenomena. Deep 
men, men of genius and of poetic inspiration, have 
the gift to know their gift just as consciously * as 
maidens that are young and fair.” Humility is a 
Christian grace, and a very difficult one to mais- 
tain under the consciousness of a superior intellect ; 
and we fear this poor Margaret’s tumid unblush 
ing self-estimation is but a caricature of many a 
higher genius’ private hidden musings. Such ex- 
amples of the weakness of our nature have a higher 
use than simply to be laughed at; they may teach 
other men under the same temptation a practical 
lesson. 

Mr. Emerson has not shrunk from betraying his 
friend’s imperfections. It is certainly remarkable 
that with these qualities so conspicuous, upon a 
first acquaintance she should yet have won such a 
strong hold over the hearts and affections of sv 
many as we must believe that she did. This is, 
indeed, the strange power of genius, the power to 
win the love of other minds in spite of themselves ; 
so that we are assured none could resist her fasci- 
nation, when she chose to exert it. And, in truth, 
she had a very wide sympathy with her fellows, 
and an intense curiosity and desire to be acquainted 
with them—to know each mind that came in her 
way—to be beloved by it—to be necessary, in a 
certain sense, to it. It was an attraction that few 
could resist, and a quality as precivus as it is rare, 
we would add, with a professed fine talker. 


Margaret possessed, (says Mr. J. F. Clarke,) in 
a greater degree than any person I ever knew, the 
power of so magnetizing others, when she wished, by 
the power of her mind, that they would lay open to 
her all the secrets of their nature. She had an in- 
finite curiosity to know individuals—not the vulgar 
curiosity which seeks to find out the circumstances 
of their outward lives, but that which longs to under- 
stand the inward springs of thought and action iu 
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their souls. This desire and power both rested on a 
profound conviction of her mind in the individuality 
of every human being.—Vol. i., pp. 78, 79. 


Another, remembering, years after, the effect of 
her conversation on himself, says: 


**No one ever came so near. Her mood applied 
itself to the mood of her companion, point to point, in 
the most limber, sinuous, vital way, and drew out the 
most extraordinary narratives ; yet she had a light 
sort of laugh, when all was said, as if she thought 
she could live over that revelation. And this suf- 
ficient sympathy she had for all persons indifferently 
—for lovers, fur artists, and beautiful maids, and 
ambitious young statesmen, and for old aunts, and 
eoach-travellers. Ah ! she applied herself to the mood 
vf her companion, as the sponge applies itself to 
water.’’ ‘The description tallies well enough with my 
observation. I remember she found, one day, at my 
house, her old friend Mr.— , sitting with me. She 
looked at him attentively, and hardly seemed to know 
him. In the afternoon, he invited her to go with him 
to Cambridge. The next day she said to me, ‘* You 
fancy that you know——. It is too absurd; you 
have never seen him. When I found him here, sit- 
ting like a statue, I was alarmed, and thought him 
ill. You sit with courteous, unconfiding smile, and 
suppose him to be a mere man of talent. He is so 
with you. But the moment I was alone with him, 
he was another creature ; his manner, so glassy and 
elaborate before, was full of soul, and the tones of his 
voice entirely different.’? And I have no doubt that 
she saw expressions, heard tones, and received thoughts 
from her companions, which no one else ever saw or 
heard from the same parties, and that her praise of 
her friends, which seemed exaggerated, was her exact 
impression. We were all obliged to recall Margaret’s 
testimony, when we found we were sad blockheads to 
other people.—Vol. ii., pp. 112, 113. 


This sympathy is creditable in a professed talker, 


and we need hardly wonder at her popularity if she 
used her gifts not so much for display, as for the 
arousing and developing the minds she came in 
contact with. ‘* She made her companion,” says 
one, ** think more of himself and of common life 
than of herself.’’ Perhaps there is no social pleas- 
ure more exquisite than the sense of being for a 
moment lifted above our actual selves by some vig- 
orous and congenial mind. Margaret often, it is 
true, lifted her friends into very prejudical flights ; 
but this was the fault, not of her natural gift of 
sympathy, but of her. pernicious opinions. She 
was the depository of innumerable love stories. 
{very one told her, as it were, by a sort of fasci- 
nation, the romance of his life. Even the house- 
maids, after she had been visiting in a house for a 
day or two, were led to reveal their humble ex- 
perience ; and coach-travellers the same. She is 
complimented by her biographers for her fidelity in 
keeping all these secrets ; and though her talk was 
of people, and she excelled in personal histories, 
she never betrayed a confidence. The present 
work, at least, betrays none. One exception proves 
the rule, and for its brevity we will give this one 
specimen of a Yankee courtship : 





This afternoon we met Mr. in his wood ; and 
he sat down and told us the story of his life, his court- 
ship, and painted the portraits of his father and mother 
with most amusing naiveté. He said :—** How do 
you think I offered myself? I never had told Miss 
——that I loved her ; never told her she was hand- 
some ; and [ went to her, and said, ‘ Miss ——, I’ve 
come to offer myself ; but first [’ll give you my char- 
acter. I[’in very poor ; you ’ll have to work ; I’m 
very cross and irascible ; you ’ll have everything to 
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bear ; and I’ve liked many other pretty girls. Now 
what do you say ?’ and she said, ‘Ill have you ,’ and 
she ’s been everything to me.’’—Vol. ii., p. 114. 


She was remarkable, too, for a very resolute Jine 
of truth and candor towards her friends. She could 
confound and yet not alienate persons by the sever- 
ity with which she would tell them their faults, of 
which, if our space allowed, we would give some 
instances. Mr. Emerson dwells on what he calls 
her aggressive truth—her power of dealing with 
falsehood in a decisive way—of setting it down, so 
that people were afraid to be false before her. ‘* In 
great and in small matters, she was a woman of 
her word, and gave those who conversed with her 
the unspeakable comfort that flows from plain deal- 
ing.” 

But now, to leave for a time the more cheerful 
view of a remarkable character, let us turn to the 
principles which influenced and guided it. There 
ean hardly be anything more melancholy than the 
picture of one mind, especially if that mind be a wo- 
man’s, which these separate portraits show us. In 
all the intellectual tumult and unwholesome activ- 
ity in which Margaret and her friends sustained 
and encouraged one another, there is so little to 
rest upon, so little to her, we are glad to say, 
of solid satisfaction. She never knew what she 
lacked; perhaps she refused to see, but there is 
always a sense of want increasing and darkening 
her path the further she proceeds upon it, but never 
apparently issuing into even the faintest dawn of a 
clearer day. We must put together some speci- 
mens of her mind on this subject : 


Though I reverence (she says) all religions as 
necessary to the happiness of man, I am yet ignorant 
of the religion of Revelation.—Vol. i., p. 177. 

Describing (says Mr. J. F. Clarke) a conversation 
in relation to Christianity with a friend of strong 
mind, who told her he had found in this religion a 
home for his best and deepest thought, she says, ‘* Ah, 
what a pleasure to meet with such a daring, yet real- 
izing mind as his !’’ but her catholic taste tuund sat- 
isfaction in intercourse with persons quite different 
from herself.—Vol. i., pp. 184, 135. 


At another time we find her using a less declared 
tone, as where she says, in the following passage, 
descriptive of the society she lived in, and of her 
want at this time— 


My object is to examine thoroughly, as far as my 
time and abilities will permit, the evidences of the 
Christian religion. I have endeavored to get rid of 
this task as much and as long as possible ; to be con- 
tent with superficial notions, and, if I may so express 
it, to adopt religion as a matter of taste. But I meet 
with infidels very often ; two or three of my particu- 
lar friends are deists ; and their arguments, with 
distressing sceptical notions of my own, are haunting 
me forever. I must satisfy myself ; and having once 
begun, I shall go on as far asI can. My mind often 
swells with thoughts on these subjects, which I long 
to pour out on some person of superior calmness and 
strength, and fortunate in more accurate knowledge. 
—Vol. i., pp. 196, 197. 


The following deliberate opinion on a special 
providence will often recur to the reader of these 
volumes as accounting for the melancholy, and. 
sense of failure, which are conspicuous in her 
| reviews of her life. She really was without this 
| belief. She talks of destiny and fate, contending 
| with her and being against her; in a way often to 
|; make us realize what it is not to be a Christian :— 





Although I do not believe in a Special Providence 





| 
| 
| 
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regulating outward events, and could not reconcile 
such a belief with what I have seen of life, I do not | 
the less believe in the poternal government of a Deity. 
—Vol. i., p. 260. 


In her journal we meet with the iilowing curi- 
ous announcement :— 


Sunday, July, 1838.—I partook for the first time 
of the Lord’s Supper. I had often wished to do so, 
but had not been able to find a clergyman—from 
whom I could be willing to receive it—willing to 
admit me on my own terms.—Vol, i., p. 263. 


What these terms were she does not explain, 
but she goes on highly to compliment—and we 
dare say not without good reason—the liberality 
of the ** clergyman,’’ Mr. H , on this occasion. 
Perhaps the following description of a young lady 





does not sound so strangely in America as it would 


with us, where Mr. Emerson says :— 


She had had a circle of young women who were 
devoted to her, and who had described her ‘‘as a 
wonder of intellect, who had yet no religion.’’—Vol. 
i., p. 272. 

This would by no means be her own definition 
of herself—she thought she had a great deal of 
religion ; we rather say she had no Christianity. 
The following gives a singular view of this sense 
of emptiness which she could not but be aware of 
in herself. We must do her the justice to say that 
she is never satisfied with the state of things she 
voluntarily chose—not so satisfied with it as those 
who thought with her. 


It is true, the present deadness and emptiness 
summon us to turn our thoughts in that direction 
(‘* faithful solitary intentness of spirit’’). Being 
now without any positive form of religion, any unat- 
tractive symbols, or mysterious rites, we are in the 
less danger of stopping at surfaces. . . . And 
when I see how little there is to impede and bewilder 
us, I cannot but accept—should it be for many years 
—the forlornness, the want of fit expression, the 
darkness as to what is to be expressed even, that 
characterize our time. But I do not, therefore, as 
some of our friends do, believe that it will be always 
so.— Vol. ii., p. 280. 


In her ‘* credo,”’ she desires not to be profane in 
her mention of the one great object of Christian 
faith ; and says, ‘‘ Few believe more in His history 
than myself, and it is very dear to me ;”’ and again, 
‘*T believe in my own way, in the long preparation 
of His coming ;’’ and concludes thus liberally :— 


I will not loathe sects, persuasions, systems, though 
I cannot abide in them one moment, for I see that by 
most men they are still needed. To them their ban- 
ners, their tents ; let them be fire-worshippers, platon- 
ists, Christians ; let them live in the shadow of past 
revelations. —Vol. ii., p. 292. 


Along with this scepticism she had a great deal 
of superstition—she had notions of Demoniacal 
influence in a sense of her own, or rather of Goe- 
the’s, und imagines herself to have an evil genius, 
who often thwarts her plans and hinders her doing 
her best—her intellectual best, it should be under- 
stood. However, at another time she takes an 
opposite line, and complains that ‘* the Daemons are 
not busy enough at the births of most men.”? And 
elsewhere we find this profane rhapsody, in com- 
— that friendship will not do for her what 

od alone can : ‘* Give an answer to my questions, 
Demon! Give a rock for my feet.’ 

It must be owned that Margaret's own musings 
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and reflections are too much tinctured by such 
flights as these—are too wild, visionary, and 
marked by the language of her school, to sustain 
the character for sense and reason which her biog- 
raphers claim for her; feeling a sort of interest 
in her we are often ashamed of them, apart from 
the errors which lie at the bottom, and solely for 
the heady exaltation with which they are expressed. 
Mr. Emerson is not without consciousness of these 
faults in others, nor unwilling to admit them in her 
case. Yet some excuse for want of reason may be 
found for a mind with religious instincts such as 
she had, yet without an object to anchor them 
upon. She wanted a guide, but was too arrogant, 
and, perhaps, too, not well circumstanced to find 
one; and so she invoked her own spirit to give 
oracles, and to divine on the nearest mode) of the 
Pythoness that her genius could suggest. 

Yet all the while, in her own course of action, 
Margaret was practical, and acted up with some 
severity of principle to her own ideas of duty. 
When her father died, leaving his family but ill 
provided for, she resolutely renounced cherished 
schemes to devote herself to the comfort and sup- 
port of her mother and the younger members of 
her family. It had long been arranged that she 
should visit Europe, a plan which she had thought 
necessary for the full education and development 
of her mind, yet she steadily resisted even the en- 
treaties of her mother, that she should apply her 
share of her father’s property for this purpose, 
and remained at home, devoting herself with energy 
and success to practical business, for which she had 
the greatest natural distaste. She began in a sensi- 
ble manner to make use of her talents, persevered 
for some years in teaching, and really succeeded in 
all she undertook. She was kind and generous too, 
and almost too liberal of her hard-earned dollars, 
bestowing them sometimes, from impulses of com- 
passion, on undeserving objects ; bearing with a 
very magnanimous resignation the failure of her 
good intentions. Her own conduct, too, from 
what we can learn, was without reproach, which, 
though slight praise in itself, should yet be re- 
corded of one whose ideas of morality were 
founded on another principle altogether from God’s 
commandments. A great many of the people she 
admired and accepted as teachers led bad lives, 
especially the French and German illuminati, male 
and female, who had formed and fed her mind. 
She has an amusing, though truly odious phrase- 
ology towards their outrages of morality and 
decency, and calls them obstructions. ‘* Why am 
I to love my friend the less,”’ she asks, ** for any 
obstruction in his life?’? And again, where, in 
opposition to the rule of judging men by their 
fruits, she makes her own judgment her sole 
guide :—‘* Great, and even fatal errors (so far as 
this life is concerned) could not destroy any 
friendship for one in whom I am sure of the kernel 
of nobleness.”? All the world knows what * ob- 
structions ’’ have impeded the life of George Sand. 
All her works had long been prime favorites with 
Margaret, and so, when she at length visits Europe, 
she goes to see her in Paris, and passes over her 
sins with a very revolting indifference. She is 
struck at first sight with the goodness that pervaded 
her expression, and thus speculates upon her 
life :— 


To me the truth seems to be this. She has that 


purity in her soul, for she knows well how to love and 
prize its beauty ; but she herself is quite another sort 
She needs no defence, but only to be 


of person. 
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understood, for she has bravely acted out her nature, |say ; for, since I have had leisure to look at myself, 


and always with good intentions.—Vol. iii., p. 115. 


We need not pursue this disgraceful subject with 
her; but this it is to be one of the ‘‘ emancipated 
women.”? Of course, Margaret had strong views 
on the rights of women. She was a great dis- 
dainer of the ordinary restrictions of society, and 
addresses her gentlemen friends with a very mas- 
terly disregard of customary reserves. Perhaps we 
cannot wonder at Mr. Freeman Clarke for publish- 
ing fragments of letters from a young lady of three- 
and-twenty, so highly flattering to his self-love. 
She addresses Mr. Emerson as ‘‘ My best one,”’ 
which, as Mrs. Emerson did not object to, neither 
do we ; and is particular to allow no difference of 
expression to distinguish the sex of her correspond- 
ent. But underneath all these mannish airs poor 
Margaret hides a woman’s heart. She realizes her 
own deficiencies for inspiring an exclusive affection. 
She feels her want of beauty. Writing in spring- 
time, she says, ‘‘ When all things are blossoming, 
it seems strange not to blossom too; man is the 
slowest aloe, and I am such a shabby plant, of such 
coarse tissue. I hate not to be beautiful, when all 
around is so,”’ (vol. ii., p. 83 ;) and again hints at 
the pains of a disposition that requires refined 
tenderness, ‘‘ without charms to inspire it.”” She 
knew all the while that there was no risk or danger 
of these gentlemen changing into lovers. In the 
midst of innumerable friendships with all persons 
and degrees, countless confidences, and the most 
penetrating intimacies, she saw quite clearly that 
** none loved her best,’’ and she felt it keenly. It 
finds no unmaidenly expression in her more private 
written thoughts, where we see her excited, rest- 
less intellect longing for rest, and quite weary of 
the overwork with which she taxes it. She con- 
sidered the two trials of her life, obstructions to 
her genius, and loneliness of heart. ‘* No one 
loves me,’’ she says, ‘‘ but I love many a good 
deal.’? She longed, as all must, to be cared for, 
not for her intellect, but for herself, and on this 
account she intensely valued the love of children, 
and brought out all her fascinations to amuse them. 
She had, moreover, at the bottom, some perception 
of the limitation of her own powers ; and now and 
then we find her habitual arrogance pleasantly 
redeemed by some flowers of unlooked-for humil- 
ity. For example, she knows herself bounded by 
a woman’s powers — 


Then a woman of tact and brilliancy, like me, has 
an undue advantage in conversation with men. They 
are astonished at our instincts. They do not see 
where we got our knowledge ; and, while they tragap 
on in their clumsy way, we wheel and fly, and ‘dart 
hither and thither, and seize with ready eye all the 
weak points, like Saladin in the desert. It is quite 
another thing when we come to write, and, without 
suggestion from another mind, to declare the positive 
amount of thought that is in us.—Vol. ii., p. 88. 

For all the tides of life within me, I am dumb and 
ineffectual, when it comes to casting my thoughts into 
a form.—Vol. ii., p. 90. 


On reading the ‘*‘ Novum Organum,”’ she says :— 


I have been examining myself with severity, intel- 
lectually as well as morally, and am shocked to find 
how vague and superficial is all my knowledge. 

Again :— 


For myself, I had wished to write a few pages now 
and then . . . but in truth I have not much to 





I find that, so far from being an original genius, I 
have not yet learned to think to any depth, and that 
the utmost I have done in life has been to form my 
character to a certain consistency, cultivate my tastes, 
and learn to tell the truth with a little better grace 
than I did at first. For this the world will not care 
much.—Vol. ii., p. 201. 


She was sensitive, too, of all failure of gallant 
respect to women, as women ; she could not bear 
what she called sans culotte, rude manners, and 
appreciated the ancient observances of courtesy 
which result from honor towards the weaker ves- 
sel. But along with these demands our friend was 
an advocate for woman’s rights. After completing 
the pamphlet entitled, ‘* Women of the Nineteenth 
Century,”’ she felt ‘*‘ a delightful glow of satisfac- 
tion, as if she had put a good deal of her true life 
into it.”’ In this pamphlet she demands from man 
every privilege acquired by himself—elective fran- 
chise, tenure of property, and liberty to speak in 
public assemblies—and suggests to her country- 
women the propriety of making their first stand for 
equal rights on the ‘‘ Texas Annexation project ;”’ 
on this subject she would like to convene meetings 
of women everywhere. The men of her party 
profess to support these views. Mr. Emerson 
commits himself to a wish for political rights to 
women, without stipulations. Mr. Greeley, the 
editor of the ‘* Tribune,’’ with whose family she 
was domesticated some time, more cautious, seems 
disposed to a compromise with his countrywomen. 
He stipulates for a relaxation of those stringent, 
somewhat imperious laws of politeness by which 
Americans are at present bound, as the penalty of 
their new privileges. He pleads the hardship of 
having to give his arm to conduct that woman out 
of the ball-room, or into the dining-room, or for a 
walk of half-a-mile in the dark, (perhaps at much 
personal inconvenience,) who insists upon her right 
and fitness to be a member of congress or a sea- 
captain. However, Margaret would not see this 
at all, and still insisted on the old prescriptive 
civilities, in spite of his frequent arguments on the 
subject ; which we are glad to know, as it proves 
her political aspirations to be very unreal things. 

Margaret’s fame really rests upon her conversa- 
tional powers—of all gifts the most difficult to re 
port to others. People cannot remember the words 
even, and words are not all; the look, the tone, 
the emphasis, all make good talking what it is to 
us, and these are incommunicable. However, these 
volumes furnish us with quite a new test by which 
to estimate excellence in this department, and, as 
the world goes, not at all a bad one—people paid 
to hear Margaret talk. We have seen that she 
felt writing difficult, tedious, unsatisfactory ; yet 
she wanted money, and must have it. ‘The in- 
genious idea then occurred to her, to turn her 
conversational powers to account in this way, and 
at the same time to cultivate those of others; and 
she proposed to the ladies of Boston to establish a 
conversation class, of which she was to be the head 
and leader. The ladies of Boston were not back- 
ward to embrace this new idea ; they were, in fact, 
astonishingly well prepared, each and all, with a 
store of the most profound remarks, which could 
nowhere else have found such appropriate expres- 
sion. Margaret seems to have felt that there were 
multitudes of questions on which women had to 
make up their minds, which her present scheme 
would furnish a scene for, which could scarcely 
find an answer or be worked out on the domestic 
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hearth, where so many interruptions come in the 
way. As her circular expresses it : 





Could a circle be assembled in earnest, desirous to 
answer the questions—What are we born to do? and 
how shall we do it?—which so few ever propose to 
themselves till their best years are gone by, I should 
think the undertaking a noble one ; and if my re- 
sources should prove sufficient to make me its moving 
spring, I should be willing to give to it a large por- 
tion of those coming years, which will, as I hope, be 
my best. I look upon it with no blind enthusiasm, 
nor unlimited faith, but with a confidence that I have 
attained a distinct perception of means, which, if 
there are persons competent to direct them, can sup- 

ly a great want, and promote really high objects.— 
ol. ii., pp. 180, 131. 


But we must not go on quoting from a document 
which really places a questionable project in a 
plausible light ; if we did not know that fine talk- 
ing, always adangerous amusement, would be 
much more dangerous set out with all this formal- 
ity, and rendered such an engine of display and 
ge Margaret, however, talked from a 

tter motive than mere display; and she has, 
besides, sufficiently appropriate scenes for her own 
display elsewhere. She had, indeed, talked to her 
heart’s content in all the cities of the Union ; and 
it was some credit that she would now bring out 
her full powers, such as they were, in a party of 
ladies only. She came to these meetings very 
well dressed, which is more than once noticed by 
those who report these meetings, (reminding us of 
the attention to this point in Tennyson’s female 
college,) and altogether ‘* looking sumptuously,”’ 
and certainly, from the following passage, showed 
herself equal to carrying out her idea. 


She began them with an exordium, in which she 
gave her leading views ; and those exordiums were 
excellent, from the elevation of the tone, the ease and 
flow of discourse, and from the tact with which they 
kept aloof from any excess, and from the gracefulness 
with which they were brought down, at last, toa 
possible level for others to follow. She made a pause, 
and invited the others to come in. Of course, it was 
not easy for every one to venture her remarks after an 
eloquent discourse, and in the presence of twenty su- 
perior women, who were all inspired. But whatever 
was said, Margaret knew how to seize the good mean- 
ing of it with hospitality, and to make the speaker 
feel glad, and not sorry, that she had spoken. She 
showed herself thereby fit to preside at such meetings, 
and imparted to the susceptible a wonderful reliance 
on her genius.—Vol. ii., pp. 146, 147. 


The class, Mr. Emerson informs us, first as- 
sembled at Miss Peabody's rooms in West-street, 
on the 6th November, 1839. Twenty-five ladies 
were present, and the circle comprised some of the 
most agreeable and intelligent women of Boston. 
They plunged at once into the meaning of the 
Grecian mythology, and a very esoteric line indeed 
was taken. ‘‘ The first day’s topic was, the gen- 
ealogy of heaven and earth ; then the Will, (Ju- 
piter ;) the Understanding, (Mercury ;) the celestial 
inspiration of genius, perception and transmission 
of divine law, (Apollo ;) the terrene inspiration, 
the impassioned abandonment of genius, (Bac- 
chus.)’’ Never surely was there such a glorification 
and transcendentalizing of Lempriere and Tooke ! 

Margaret writes to Mr. Emerson in great spirits 
about her class : 


Mrs. —— came out in a way that surprised me. 
She seems to have shaken off a wonderful number of 
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films. She showed pure vision, sweet sincerity, and 
much talent. Mrs, —— keeps us in good order, and 
takes care that Christianity and morality are not for- 
gotten.... I assure you, there is more Greek 
than Bostonian spoken at the meetings ; and we may 
have pure honey of Hymettus to give you yet.—Vol. 
ii., pp. 138, 139. 


Many ladies write their impressions of these 
conversations, all with great delight, and with con- 
siderable talent, too, in giving the scene ; and Mar- 
garet always satisfies. On one occasion, ‘‘ the 
earnestness and simplicity of the discussion. (on 
Beauty,) as well as the gifts and graces of the 
speakers, gave it the charm of a Platonic dia- 
logue.’” On another, ‘* Margaret unfolded her 
idea of Bacchus.’’ On another, ** the story of Cupid 
and Psyche was told with fitting beauty by Mar- 
garet, and many fine conjectural interpretations 
were suggested from all parts of the room.”? Of 
a subsequent series a lady writes, ‘* I never heard, 
read of, or imagined conversation at ail equal to 
this we have heard.’’ Another writes, ‘It is 
sometimes said that women never are so lovely 
and enchanting, in the company of their own sex 
merely, but it requires the other to draw them out. 
Certain it is that Margaret never appears, when I see 
her, either so brilliant or so deep in thought, or so 
desirous to please, or so modest, or so heart-touch- 
ing, as in this very party.’’ But our readers may 
have a curiosity to judge for themselves what these 
conversations which charmed the hearers so much 
were like. The following discusses the actual 
question for which, it may be remembered, the 
meetings were first designed : 


March 22, 1841.—The question of the day was, 
What is life? 

Let us define, each in turn, our idea of living. 
Margaret did not believe we had, any of us, a distinct 
idea of life. 

A. 8. thought so great a question ought to be given 
for a written definition. ‘‘ No,’’ said Margaret, ‘* that 
is of no use. When we go away to think of anything, 
we never do think. We all talk of life. We all have 
some thought now. Let us tell it. C——, what is 
life ?”” 

C replied,—** It is to laugh, or cry, according 
to our organization.’’ 

** Good,’’ said Margaret, ** but not grave enough. 
Come, what is life? I know what I think; I want 
you to find out what you think.”’ 

Miss P. replied —** Life is division from one’s prin- 
ciple of life in order to a conscious redrganization. 
We are cut up by time and circumstance, in order to 
feel our reproduction of the eternal law.”’ 

Mrs, E.—*‘* We live by the will of God, and the 





-object of life is to submit,’’ and went on into Calvin- 


ism. 

Then came up all the antagonisms of Fate and 
Freedom. 

Mrs. H. said,—** God created us in order to have a 
perfect sympathy from us as free beings.’’ 

Mrs. A. B. said she thought the object of life was 
to attain absolute freedom. At this Margaret imme- 
diately and visibly kindled. 

C. 8. said,—** God creates from the fulness of life, 
and cannot but create ; He created us to overflow, 
without being exhausted, because what He created 
necessitated new creation. It is not to make us hap- 


py, but creation is His happiness and ours.”’ 

Margaret was then pressed to say what she con- 
sidered life to be. 

Her answer was so full, clear, and concise, at once, 
that it cannot but be marred by being drawn through 
the scattering medium of my memory. But here are 
some fragments of her satisfying statement. 
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She began with God as Spirit, Life so full as to 
create and love eternally, yet capable of pause. Love 
and creativeness are dynamic forces, out of which we, 
individually, as creatures, go forth bearing his image, 
that is, having within our being the same dynamic 
forces, by which we also add constantly to the total 
sum of existence, and shaking off ignorance and its 
effects, and by becoming more ourselves, 7. e., more 
divine ;—destroying sin in its principle, we attain to 
absolute freedom, we return to God, conscious like 
Himself, and as his friends, giving as well as receiving, 
felicity for evermore. In short, we become gods, and 
able to give the life which we now feel ourselves able 
only to receive. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. L. E. and Mrs. E. H. 
were present, and begged Margaret to repeat the state- 
ment concerning life, with which she closed the last con- 
versition. Margaret said she had forgotten every word 
she said. She must have been inspired by a good 
genius, to have so satisfied everybody—but the good 
genius had left her. She would try, however, to say 
what she thought, and trusted it would resemble 
what she had said already. She then went into the 
roatter, and, true enough, she did not use a single 
word she used before.—Vol. ii., pp. 159—162. 


After having faced, whether we have mastered 
or not, the awful depths of these remarks, the 
sterner sex will be in a fitting state of humility to 
receive a statement which candor obliges us to 
record, against the lords of the creation. The 
gentlemen, hearing the golden report of these 
meetings, begged that an evening class might be 
formed into which they might be admitted. It 
was agreed to—the subject was mythology. Mr. 
Emerson was present. He says : 


Margaret spoke well—she could not otherwise— 
but I remember that she seemed encumbered, or in- 
terrupted, by the headiness or incapacity of the men, 
whom she had not the advantage of training, and 
who fancied, no doubt, that on such a question, they, 
too, must assert and dogmatize.—Vol. ii., p. 162. 


We must not, however, linger in the schools of 
this Athens of the West, but with no other con- 
nectives than are implied in the last words of our 
extract transport our readers to Europe, where 
Margaret at length finds herself, having repaired 
thither in the hope of restoring her health and ex- 
hausted energies. She had settled her family 
comfortably, and now felt herself at liberty to in- 
dulge her cherished longing; and gladly joining 
some friends who had planned the tour of our con- 
tinent, sailed with them from New York, August, 
1846. There she plunges at once into congenial 
Scotch and English society—describes Wordsworth 
and De Quincy, gets benighted and nr'w lost on 
Ben Lomond—of which adventure she writes home 
a very good description—comes to London, and is 
introduced to her teacher and hero Carlyle, whose 
“trumpet blasts’? had long ago aroused and 
awakened her. We leave the question to her 
biographers to settle how far it is right to publish 
her impressions of his conversation. We have 
only to do with the description itself, and those 
who have so recently read Mr. Carlyle’s recollec- 
tions of Coleridge's inspired discourse—his swm- 
jective and om-jective, tod truthfully and pitilessly 
chronicled—his endless not-to-be-interrupted flow 
so ably satired—will be amused at the poetical 
justice of the following picture. Possibly the high 
tone of praise in the opening may be considered as 
atoning for what follows, but we doubt its really 
doing so ; for what must be the quality or value of 
that eloquence which wearies the listener ? 
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Of the people I saw in London you will wish me to 
speak first of the Carlyles. Mr. C. came to see me at 
once, and appointed an evening to be passed at their 
house. That first time I was delighted with him. He 
was in a very sweet humor—full of wit and pathos, 
without being overbearing or oppressive. I was quite 
carried away with the rich flow of his discourse ; and 
the hearty, noble earnestness of his personal being 
brought back the charm which once was upon his 
writing before I wearied of it. I admired his Scotch, 
his way of singing his great full sentences, so that 
each one was like the stanza of a narrative ballad. 
He let me talk now and then, enough to free my 
lungs and change my position, so that I did not get 
tired. I left him that night, intending to go 
out very often to their house. I assure you there 
never was anything so witty as Carlyle’s description 
of It was enough to kill one with laughing. . I 
on my side contributed a story to his fund of anecdote 
on this subject, and it was fully appreciated. Carlyte 
is worth a thousand of you for that ; he is not ashamed 
to laugh when he is amused, but goes on in a cordial 
human fashion. The second time Mr. C. had a din- 
ner party. . . was allowed to interrupt him 
a little, of which one was glad, for that night he was 
in his more acrid mood ; and though much more brik 
liant than on the former evening, grew wearisome to 
— disclaimed and rejected almost everything he 
said. 

For a couple of hours he was talking about poetry, 
and the whole harangue was one eloquent proclama- 
tion of the defects in his own mind. ‘Tennyson wrote 
in verse because the schoolmasters had taught him 
that it was great to do so, and had thus unfortunately 
been turned from the true path for a man. Burns 
had in like manner been turned from his vocation. 
Shakspeare had not had the good sense to see that it 
would have been better to write straight on in prose ; 
—and such nonsense, which, though amusing enough 
at first, he ran to death after a while. The most 
amusing part is always when he comes back to some 
refrain, as in the French Revolution of the Sea Green. 
In this instance it was Petrarch and Lawra—the last 
word pronounced with his ineffable sarcasm of drawl. 
Although he said this over fifty times, I could not 
ever help laughing when Laura would come ; Carlyle 
running his chin out, when he spoke it, and his eyes 
glancing till they looked like the eyes and beak of a 
bird of prey. Poor Laura! Lucky for her that her 
poet had already got her safely canonized beyond the 
reach of this Teuflesdrockh vulture. 

The worst of hearing Carlyle is, that you cannot 
interrupt him. I understand the habit and power of 
haranguing have increased very much upon him, 80 
that you are a perfect prisoner when he has once got 
hold of you. ‘To interrupt him is a physical impossi- 
bility. If you get a chance to remonstrate for a 
moment, he raises his voice and bears you down. 
True, he does you no injustice, and, with his admira- 
ble penetration, sees the disclaimer in your mind ; so 
that you are not morally delinquent ; but it is not 
pleasant to be unable to utter it.—Vol. iii., pp. 96—99. 








The conclusion of this remarkable woman’s his- 
tory is so strange, romantic, and tragical, so 
removed in scene and circumstance from the tenor 
of her previous life, that but for some connecting 
links of tone and phraseolugy, it would often be 
hard to realize the identity of the Aterican esprit 
fort and the Italian heroine. Europe was the 
country of her youth’s romance, and to her it cet- 
tainly proved so. Her travels brought her to Rome 
in the spring of 1847, having previously in London 
formed a friendship with Mazzini. At once she 
plunged into the stormy politics of that time and 
place; so that from that period her letters to 
America are full of the feverish triumphs of the 











Revolution, the Pope’s early popularity, and the 
subsequent failure of the Republican cause, and the 
acute bitter disappointment of all concerned, of 
which she at least bore her share. She shows a| 
fitting feminine abhorrence of fighting and blood- 
shed, and the-other horrors inseparable from war, 
when it affects her own party (though she manifests 
little enough remorse at Rossi’s murder) ; and was 
so far naturalized and identified with the cause as 
to be placed, by a formal commission, in charge of 
a hospital for the wounded. ‘There she made good 
— use of her energy and talents, devoted 

erself with ardor to her harassing and painful 
duties, and won the enthusiastic love and reverence 
of the unhappy men under her care. 

All this, however, we have not space for. The 
three years in and near Rome are distinguished by 
another event of a more personal nature ; no other 
than her marriage, which she strangely chose to 
keep secret till it became absolutely necessary to 
disclose it. Some reasons are assigned for this 
secrecy—as the peril to her husband’s small patri- 
mony had his Protestant marriage been prematurely 
disclosed ; but she hardly affects to call this the 
real reason of her reserve to her own family. 
Margaret’s views were so little in accordance with 
our Christian ideas on such subjects, that it is well 
to explain that there seems no reason to apprehend 
any discreditable cause for mystery. The lady of 
the American consul writes conclusively on this 
head. So, for want of other reason, we must sus- 
pect that Margaret was a little ashamed of herself 
in the matter, and really did not know how to tell 
her mother, and give such a turn to her history as 
should sustain her own intellectual dignity and 
supremacy. Madame de Staél, in her Corinne, 
compliments the men of Italy as being of all nations 
most tolerant of genius in women. And Mr. 
Emerson on one occasion speaks vaguely of the 
homage that was paid to Margaret there, and ‘ the 
offers of marriage made to her by distinguished 
parties ;’’ but we must take leave to doubt this 
assertion in its literal sense. Admiration is one 
thing, many real proposals of marriage to such a 
woman as Margaret Fuller another. She does, 
indeed, speak in one letter of knowing in Milan 
** some Radicals, young, and interested in ideas,”’ 
which of course were of her suggesting ; but the 
peculiarity of her choice at last was, that he was 
not interested in ideas. 

It is a very remarkable fact to those curious in 
such histories, that on the first—and as it seems in 
his case—decisive meeting between this plain elo- 
quent woman and her future husband, (many years 
her junior,) she was as yet so little conversant with 
his language that they could hardly talk atall. The 
interest of the meeting was of quite another kind 
than the communication of ideas. Simply she lost 
her party in St. Peter’s. He saw a foreign lady 
uneasy, possibly a little alarmed at finding herself 
alone, and evening coming on ; and, as any gentle- 
man would, he offered his services first to get her 
carriage, and, none being to be found, to escort her 
home on foot, talking, as we have said, but little by 
the way. It was lucky for this little romance that 
her views of the proper place and position of woman 
had not taken so practical a turn as to make her, as 
they should in reason have done, superior to this 
confession of weakness and need of protection. The 
acquaintance thus begun was eagerly cultivated by 
the young Marquis Ossoli, who within a very shert 
time made her the offer of his hand, which she at 
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tour to the chief’ Italian towns, she returned to 
Rome. Her influence induced him to take a de- 
cided part against the politics of his family in the 
liberal contest, and in ee tend 1847, they were 
privately married. All her anxieties about public 
events were indefinitely increased by the discomforts 
and sometimes actual miseries her secret involved, 
besides the perpetual trial of want of money. In 
the September of the following year her son was 
born, and her husband’s military duties, which he 
seems to have performed with great spirit and 
courage, and the necessity of leaving her child in 
the country, separated her from each except for 
occasional stolen interviews. She was truly de- 
voted to both. She seems for the time to have en- 
joyed her husband’s companionship the more because 
he was uncongenial to her intellectual nature, and 
did not value her for it. She compares his affection 
for her to the love of children, which she had always 
so highly valued. When she at length finds it 
necessary to write to her mother on the subject, she 
thus describes him. A very agreeable portrait it 
is ; only—could we change the personal pronouns 
— it would sound more naturally as a clever man’s 
description of his wife :— 


He is not in any respect such a person as people in 
general would expect to find with me. He had no 
instructor except an old priest, who entirely neglected 
his education ; and of all that is contained in books he 
is absolutely ignorant ; and he has no enthusiasm of 
character. On the other hand, he has excellent 
practical sense ; has been a judicious observer of all 
that passed before his eyes ; has a nice sense of duty, 
which, in its unfailing, minute activity may put most 
enthusiasts to shame ; a very sweet temper, and great 
native refinement. His love for me has been unswerv- 
ing and most tender. I have never suffered a pain 
that he could relieve. His devotion when I am ill is 
to be compared only with yours. His delicacy in 
trifles, his sweet domestic graces, remind me of E——. 
In him I have found a home, and one that interferes 
with no tie. Amid many ills and cares we have had 
much joy together, in the sympathy with natural 
beauty—with our child—with all that is innocent and 
sweet. Ido not know whether he will always love 
me so well, for I am the elder, and tie difference wiil 
become in a few years more perceptible than now. 
But life is so uncertain, and it is so necessary to take 
good things with their limitations, that I have not 
thought it worth while to calculate too curiously. . . 
* * * * 4 - 

What shall I say of my child? All might seem 
hyperbole even to my dearest mother. In him I find 
satisfaction for the first time to the deep wants of my 
heart. .. . He is a fair child, with blue eyes, and 
light hair ; very affectionate, graceful, and sportive. 
He was baptized in the Roman Catholic Church, by 
the name of Angelo Eugene Philip, for his father, 
grandfather, and my brother. He inherits the title 
of marquis. Write the name of my child in your 
Bible, ANGELo Ossoxt, born September 5, 1848. God 
grant he may live to see you, and may prove worthy 
of your love !—Vol. iii., pp. 225—227. 


Ossoli, though in common with the liberal party 
he hated priests, is described as a devout Roman 
Catholic. He used to attend regularly the vespers 
service, (says one who has given an interesting 
sketch of their life at Florence before embarking 
on their fatal voyage,) in some of the older and 
quieter churches, and his wife frequently accom- 
panied him on these occasions. The same writer, 
in relating some anecdotes of Margaret’s courage 
and her influence over the Italian peasantry, says— 





first refused. However, after a short independent 


Her husband related to me once, with a most rev- 
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erent enthusiasm, some stories of the good she had 
done in Rieti during her residence there. . . . . 
Such incidents . seemed to have inspired him 
with a feeling of respect for her amounting to rever- 
ence. ‘This feeling, modifying the manifest tender- 
ness with which he hung upon her every word and 
look, and sought to anticipate her simplest wishes, 
was luminously visible in the air and manner of his 
affectionate devotion to her. . He seemed quite 
absorbed in his wife and child. I cannot remember 
ever to have found Madame Ossoli alone on those 
evenings when she remained at home. Her husband 
was always with her. The picture of their room | 
rises clearly before me there, seated beside 
his wife, I was sure to find the marchese reading 
from some patriotic book, and dressed in the dark 
brown red-corded coat of the Guardia Civica, which 
it was his melancholy pleasure to wear at home. So 
long as the conversation could be carried on in 
Italian, he used to remain, though he rarely joined in 
it to any considerable degree ; but if a number of 
English and American visitors came in, he used to 
take his leave, and go to the Café d’Italia, being very 
unwilling, as Madame Ossoli told me, to impose any 
seeming restraint, by his presence, upon her friends, 
with whom he was unable to converse.—Vol. iii., pp. 
298—301. 


The tragedy which so soon followed gives a mel- 
ancholy interest to details which we must not 
further enlarge upon. How long this attachment 
between beings so dissimilar could have lasted may 
be doubted, yet for ourselves we have faith in Mar- 
garet so far that we believe this new relation, this 
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well its fatal import, sprang from their berths. Then 
came the cry of *‘ Cut away,’’ followed by the crash 
of falling timbers, and the thunder of the seas, as 
they broke across the deck. In a moment more, the 
cabin skylight was dashed in pieces by the breakers, 
and the spray, pouring down like a cataract, put 
out the lights, while the cabin door was wrenched 
from its fastenings, and the waves swept in and out. 
One scream, one only, was heard from Margaret’s 
state-room. It was in the gray dusk, and 
amid the awful tumult, that the companions in mis- 
fortune met. The side of the cabin to the leeward 
had already settled under water ; and furniture, 
trunks, and fragments of the skylight were floating 
to and fro; while the inclined position of the floor 
made it difficult to stand ; and every sea, as it broke 
over the bulwarks, splashed in through the open 
roof. The windward cabin-wall, however, still 
yielded partial shelter, and against it, seated side by 
side, half leaning backwards, with feet braced upon 
the long table, they awaited what next should come. 
At first, Nino, alarmed at the uproar, the darkness, 
and the rushing water, while shivering with the wet, 
cried passionately ; but soon his mother, wrapping 
him in such garments as were at hand, and folding 
him to her bosom, sang him to sleep. Celeste, too, 
was in an agony of terror, till Msenli with soothing 
words, and a long and fervent jrwyer, restored her 
to self-control and trust. Then calmly they rested 
side by side. - Thus passed three hours.—Vol. 
iii., pp. 3823, 324. 


About seven in the morning there were symp- 





life of the affections, might have led to further good. 
But the test of time was not to be granted. 


husband to so uncongenial a sphere. However, it 
was in their plans to come back to Italy in a few 
years, perhaps to settle there. Margaret, always 
superstitious, had many nervous fears about the 
voyage, and Ossoli too, who had had previous ex- 
perience of omens, recalled an early gypsy warn- 
ing to beware of the sea. Not yielding to these 
dim fears, however, they took berths in the Eliza- 
beth merchant vessel, sailing from Leghorn, as the 
expenses of the voyage by this means would be 
much lessened, and there were just grounds of 
confidence in the vessel and the captain. So 
Margaret embarked with al] her treasures, her 
husband, her child, and, next to these, her manu- 
scripts, her history of the Italian struggle for lib- 
erty, which the liberal party looked forward to as 
so true and full a record of their ineffectual labors. 
The first disaster of the voyage was the death of 
the captain from small-pox, which the poor little 
Angelino took from him, but through the careful 
nursing and sensible treatment of the parents soon 
recovered from. After this, from Gibraltar to 
within sight of the American shores, the winds and 
waves were propitious. On Thursday, July 15th, 
the officer in command promised his passengers 
that the next day he would land them at New York. 
Joyful preparations were made by all on board, 
**and with grateful hearts Margaret and Ossoli 
put Nino to rest, for the Jast time, as they thought, 
on ship board—for the last time, it was to be, on 
earth.’? A hurricane arose in the night, but still 
no one had any fear, for the only cause for alarm, 
the dangerous Jersey coast, was believed to be far 
distant. All had retired to rest, when, at four 
o’clock of Friday morning, the vessel ran aground 
on the Sand Bars of Long Island :— 


At the first jar, the passengers, knowing but too 





Vari- 
ous reasons determined Margaret to return to 
America, though with some regret at taking her 


toms of the cabin breaking up, and, with the great- 
est hazard and danger, they made their way on deck 
to the forecastle, which was comparatively dry and 
sheltered, where the party again seated them- 
selves, and, wrapped in the overcoats of the seamen, 
regained some warmth. The mate made his way 
then to the cabin, to save money and other valuables 
for the passengers. ‘* There still remains,’’ Mar- 
garet said, ‘‘ what, if I live, will be of more value 
to me than anything.’’ She meant her manuscripts ; 
but it seemed too selfish to ask the brave sailor to 
run further risk. In the meanwhile they were 
within sight of shore; but the witnesses of the 
wreck were too busy gathering into carts whatever 
spoil was stranded, to make any efforts for the 
wretched people on deck ; and even when a lifeboat 
was procured, none ventured to man her. It was 
seen from the wreck, only to add to the anguish 
of these mortal hours of agony. <A desperate at- 
tempt was now proposed to save the passengers by 
means of planks, placing each upon a plank and 
grasping handles of rope, while a sailor swam be- 
hind ; and the widow of the captain was actually 
saved by this means. When Margaret’s turn came, 
she resolutely refused to leave her husband and 
child. She was willing to adventure with them 
on a raft; but without them she would not go. 
Possibly, she did not know the success that had 
accompanied one attempt; possibly, she still 
depended on the life-boat ; on whatever ground, 
she resisted all persuasions—she entertained a hope 
that they might yet be saved—saved all together. 


Alas ! to the experienced eyes of the sailors it too 
soon became evident that there was no attempt to 
launch or man her. The last chance ofaid from shore 
then was gone utterly. They must rely on their own 
strength, or perish. And if ever they were to escape, 
the time had come ; for at noon the storm had some- 
what lulled ; but already the tide had turned, and it 
was plain that the wreck could not hold together 
through another flood. In this emergency, the com- 
| manding officer, who until now had remained at his 
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post, once more appealed to Margaret to try to escape 
—urging that the ship would inevitably break up soon ; 
that it was mere suicide to remain longer ; that he 
did not feel free to sacrifice the lives of the crew, or to 
throw away his own ; finally, that he would himself 
take Angelo, and that sailors should go with Celeste 
(the nurse) Ossoli, and herself. But, as before, Mar- 
garet decisively declared that she would not be parted 
from her husband or her child. The order was then 
given to ‘‘ save themselves ;’’ and all but four of the 
crew jumped over, several of whom, together with the 
commander, reached shore alive, though severely 
bruised and wounded by the drifting fragments.— 
Vol. iii., pp. 329,380. 

It is remarkable, certainly, and we have there- 
fore given these details, to see this strong-minded 
woman ruled by a blind instinct of affection, at 
such a moment, rather than by the sense and reason 
which had been her life-long boast, and which 
would unquestionably have led her to follow the 
directions of those who understood their situation 
80 much better than she could do. But her habit 
of self-dependence seems to have prevailed over her 
judgment in this crisis. Little doubt seems to be 
entertained that some, at least, might have been 
spared had she vielded to the advice so urgently 
pressed upon uc., ws those were who obeyed the 
captain’s orders. But we must remain for a few 
moments longer on the wreck, with those whom her 
influence still detained upon it :— 


It was now past three o’clock, and as, with the 
rising tide, the gale swelled once more to its former 
violence, the remnants of the barque fast yielded to 
the resistless waves. . . . It was plain to all that the 
final moment drew swiftly nigh. Of the four seamen 
who still stood by the passengers three were efficient as 
any among the crew of the Elizabeth. These were 
the steward, carpenter, and cook. ... These men 
were once again persuading Margaret, Ossoli and 
Celeste to try the planks, which they held ready in 
the lee of the ship ; and the steward, by whom Nino 
was so much beloved, had just taken the little fellow 
in his arms, with the pledge that he would save him or 
die, when a sea struck the forecastle, and the foremast 
fell carrying with it the deck and all upon it. The 
steward and Angelino were washed upon the beach, 
both dead, though warm, some twenty minutes after. 
The cook and carpenter were thrown far upon the 
foremast, and saved themselves by swimming. Celeste 
and QOssoli caught for a moment by the rigging, but 
the next wave swallowed them up. Margaret sank at 
once. When last seen she had been seated at the foot 
of the foremast, still clad in her white night-dress, 
with her hair fallen loose upon her shoulders. It was 
over—that twelve hours’ communion face to face with 
death ! it was over! and the prayer was granted, 
“that Ossoli, Angelino, and I, may go together, and 
that the anguish may be brief.”’. . . . ** It isa touch- 
ing coincidence,’’ writes a friend of Margaret’s, who 
hastened to the coast on hearing of the wreck, ‘* that 
the only one of Margaret’s treasures which reached 
the shore, was the lifeless form of Angelino. When 
the body, stripped of every rag by the waves, was 
rescued from the surf, a sailor took it reverently in 
his arms, and, wrapping it in his neckcloth, bore it to 
the nearest house. ‘There, when washed, and dressed 
in a child’s frock found in Margaret’s trunk, it was 
laid upon a bed ; and as the rescued seamen gathered 
round their late playfellow and pet, there were few 
dry eyes in the circle. . . . Next day, borne upon 
their shoulders, in a chest which one of the sailors 
gave for a coffin, it was buried in a hollow among the 
sand-heaps. . . . . To-morrow, Margaret’s mother, 
sister, and brothers will remove Nino’s body to N 
England.’’—Vol. iii., pp. 880—3365. 





MISS BREMER’S WORKS. 


—of all the writings on which she had been so 
busy, and which she brought to her own country 
for publication ; nothing but Margaret's and Osso- 
li’s love letters remain. 

We need add no comments of ours to this sad and 
affecting story, throwing so strange a pathos as it 
does over a character calculated to excite a very 
different class of feelings. Many thoughts are sug- 
gested by it; thoughts of that special Providence 
in which she did not believe, and to which, as it 
seems, she did net appeal in her extremity, as far 
at least as we may gather from the absence of all 
mention of such an appeal ; thoughts of pity, too, 
and admiration for the love and constancy which 
death could not shake ; and of hope, if the term is 
not tuo positive, that changes there may have been 
in the innermost soul as great as were wrought by 
the few last years in her external nature, of which 
—by the tokens of manner and deportment—her 
friends could judge, give witness. Hers is an in- 
structive history, though the tone of her biogra- 
phers may make it also a dangerous one to all who 
cannot discriminate between the peints of her 
actual character and the circumstances of her life, 
and their comments upon them. 





Miss Bremer’s Works.—When we proposed to 
translate The Neighbors, there was not a publisher 
in London who would risk the publication of it. The 
universal reply was, that so much rubbish had been 
introduced from the German and French, that nobod 
would look at a translation. We afterwards, indeed. 
discovered that The Neighbors had been translated 
on its first appearance, five years before, by an Eng- 
lish lady resident in Sweden. It had been offered by 
influential friends to John Murray and most of the 
leading publishers. In vain! Confident, however, 
in the excellence of these stories, some of which had 
been published ten and fourteen years, and in the 
taste of our countrymen, we printed and published 
them at our own risk. The result is well known. 
Such became the rage for them that our translations 
were seized, by cheap publishers, altered and repub- 
lished as new ones, at a shilling each. So much was 
this the case, that the works which we received 
direct from Miss Bremer, and which were neither 
published here, nor anywhere else till we published 
them, were announced as pudlished instantly on the 
first announcement of our translations ; and in a very 
few days after their appearance, were altered, and 
issued as original translations. This was carried on 
with so little disguise, that one of the works appears 
to this day, not with Miss Bremer’s title—simply, 
**In Dalecarlia,’’ but with the one which we had 
substituted as more intelligible to the English—*t The 
Parsonage of Mora ;’’ which does not belong to the 
original at all. 

In America, the rage of rivalry for early possession 
of the Bremer stories was still greater. The men in 
our own printer’s office were bribed for sheets, and in 
one instance the pirated sheets appeared before those 
that we had sent over ourselves. These sixpenny 
| editions were almost as numerous as leaves on trees, 
| and boys who carried them about in the streets for 
| sale, and draymen on their drays, might be seen deep 
jin ** The Neighbors,’’ in ‘‘ The Home,’’ or in ‘* The 
| H Family.”’ 

Though this extreme popularity had the effect, by 
| the furor of cheap competition, of rendering our own 
| original venture in these works something worse than 
| profitless, it had this effect, that it at once dissipated 
| the prejudice against translations, and opened up.a 
field of literary labor which has been since occupied 








€W | to an almost boundless extent, and to vast public ad- 


vantage.— Howitt’s Literat. and Romance of North- 


No trace was found of the precious manuscripts | ern Europe. 











THE MOTHER’S LEGACY 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MOTHER’S LEGACY TO HER UNBORN CHILD.* 


WHEN we first saw this curious and deeply-inter- 
esting little volume, we were disposed to turn 
from it as one of those fantastic pseudo-antiques 
which came into vogue a few years ago, apparently, 
too, under high auspices. We regretted to see an 
indication of the continuance of so bad a fashion— 
namely, a professed reproduction of a work written 
one or two centuries before, but, in reality, a 
spurious performance, with no other recommenda- 
tion than the very questionable one of a little petty 
cleverness in assuming the tone of antique language, 
and the cast of sentiment and observation belonging 
toa day gone by. And this, moreover, in flagrant 
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Goad, of whom Fuller, in his Worthies of England, 
makes mention as ‘‘ a great and general scholar, 
exact critic, historian, schoolman, divine.”? He 
was chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and in that capacity possessed the power of licens- 
ing books. He knew both Bishop Chaderton and 
his granddaughter; and we shall now let him 
speak for himself in the matter; for he it was 
whose official imprimatur is impressed on this little 
book, which he introduces to the reader in the 
following quaint but beautiful ‘* Approbation :”— 


Ovr lawes disable those that are vnder Couertbaron, 
from disposing by Will and Testament any temporall 
estate. But no law prohibiteth any possessor of 








disregard of the maxim, fiat experimentum in cor- 
pore vili, was applied to religious subjects! We 
were, however, quickly undeceived as to the little | 
volume before us, which we were assured was a} 
veritable reprint, ‘* a fac-simile impression,” of a 
small work which had bond fide made its appear- 
ance, under most affecting circumstances, exactly 
two centuries and a quarter ago; and for that 
Teprint it seems that we are indebted to no less 
a personage than the Very Reverend Dr. Lee, | 
the principal, and the pious and learned head, of ; 
the University of Edinburgh. We cordially thank | 
the very reverend gentleman for the great gratifica- 
tion which he has afforded us, and the service | 
which he has rendered the public, by bringing | 
under its notice once more, with every mark of 
genuineness and authenticity, and after no small 





| 
| 


morall and spirituall riches, to impart them vnto 
others, either in life by communicating, or in death 
by bequeathing. The reason is, for that corruptible 
riches, euen to those who haue capacity of alienating 
them, bring onely aciuil propriety, but no morall and 
vertuous influence for the wel dispensing, or bestow- 
ing them; whereas vertue and grace haue power 
beyond al empeachment of sex or other debility, to 
enable and instruct the possessor to employ the same 
vnquestionably for the inward inriching of others. 
This truly rich bequeather, taking that care for 
the prouiding an euerlasting portion for her hoped 
issue, which too many parents bend wholly vpon 
earthly inheritance, by her death already hath giuen 
vnto her Testament that life and strength, whereof 
the Scripture speaketh, 4 Testament is of force after 
death—(Heb. ix. 17]—Now remained the other valid- 
itie & priuilege of a Testament, that it bee enacted 
in perpetual and inuiolable Record. Which in this 


pains bestowed upon the task, an exquisite memento | was necessary not so much for the security of the 
of tenderness, piety, and love, in the Mothers Lega- | chiefe and immediate Legatary, as for the benefit of 
aie to her Vuborne Childe. It is exactly what it | all those, who, by the common kindred of Christian- 
professes to be; in a word, a lovely young gentle-| ity, may claime their portion in this Legacy, left in 


woman, newly married, conscious of being likely to | 
become a mother, and also persuaded that, in 
giving birth to her infant, she herself would be 
called away, set to work—sweet soul! now and 
long since happy in eternity!—to frame a little | 
manual of religious counsel for the guidance of 
that infant as it grew up. Listen to her own 
words—* Jt may seem strange to thee to receive these 
lines from a mother that died when thou wert borne.”’ 
If these few words are not full of moving tender- 
ness to the reader, he is made of different stuff 
from ourselves. 

The ‘* Mother,”’ as we learn from the elaborated 
and learned ‘ Introduction’’ of Principal Lee, was 
Elizabeth Brooke, the granddaughter of Bishop 
Chaderton, whose only daughter had married Sir 
Richard Brooke of Norton. The exemplary old 


bishop survived his own daughter several years, 
and 


Bestowed the utmost pains to train up his only 
grandchild in the most solid and serious, as well as 
the most elegant, branches of learning in which, 
during the greater part of the sixteenth century, no 
inconsiderable proportion of ladies of rank in England 
attained high proficiency. Dr. Goad’s enumeration 
of the female accomplishments in which she was nur- 
tured includes languages and other liberal arts ; but, 
above all, that pious discipline of the mind, which is 
both the beginning and the consummation of the wis- 
dom which is from above.t 


The Dr. Goad here mentioned was Dr. Thomas 


* The Mothers Legacie to her Vnborne Childe. By Eliza- 
beth Ioceline. Reprinted from the edition of 1625 ; with 


® Biographical and Historical Introduction. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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ptos vsus ; whereout, whosoeuer taketh, yet leaueth 
no whit the lesse for others in remainder. 

Wherefore vpon the very first view, I willingly not 

onely subscribed my Approbat for the registering this 
Will, among the most publique monuments, (the 
rather worthy, because proceeding from the weaker 
sex,) but also, as bound to do right vnto knowne 
vertue, vndertooke the care of the publication thereof, 
my selfe hauing heretofore been no stranger to the 
Testators education and eminent vertues. Whereof, 
I here beheld reflection cleere enough, though per- 
haps not so particularly euident to those that take 
knowledge of them onely by this Abstract. 

In her zealous affection to the holy Ministry, thereto 
dedicating, (if by sex capable,) her yet scarce bud- 
ding first fruits, I saw the lineaments of her owne 
parentage: Shee being the onely offspring deriued 
from a reuerend Grandfather, Doctor Chaderton, 
sometime Master of Queens Colledge in Cambridge, 
and publique Professor of Diuinity in that Vniuersi- 
lie, afterward Lord Bishop, first of Chester, and thence 
of Lincolne ; by and vnder whom shee was from her 
tender yeeres carefully nurtured, as in those accom- 
plishments of knowledge in Languages, History, and 
some Arts, so principally in studies of piety. And 
thus hauing from a childe knowne the holy Scrip- 
tures, which made her wise vnto saluation through 
faith in Christ, how well shee continued in those 
things which shee had learned—[2 Tim. iii. 15, 16] 
—appeareth, as otherwise to those that knew her, sv 
here to all by the frequent and pertinent application 
of them in these instructions. 

In her prosecution of the duty of obedience vnto 
Parents, I view the deepe impression, long since, 
when shee was not aboue six yeeres old, made in her 
minde by the last words of her owne Mother, charg- 
ing her vpon her blessing to shew all obedience and 
reuerence to her Father (Sir Richard Brooke) and 





to her reuerend Grandfather. 
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In the whole course of her pen, I obserue her 
piety and humility: these her lines scarce shewing 
one sparke of the elementary fire of her secular 
learning : this her candle being rather lighted from 
the lampe of the Sanctuary. 

_In her commission of the office of an Ouerseer to 
her husband, what eies cannot behold the flames of 
her true and vnspoted loue toward her dearest, who 
enjoyed her about the space of six yeeres and a halfe, 
being all that while both an impartiall witnesse of her 
vertues, and an happy partner of those blessings both 
transitory and spirituall, wherewith shee was endowed. 

Beside the domestique cares pertaining to a wife, 
the former part of those yeeres were employed by 
her in the studies of morality and history, the better 
by the helpe of forreigne languages, not without a 
taste and facultie in Poetrie: Wherein some essay 
shee hath left, ingenious, but chaste and modest like 
the Authour. Of all which knowledge shee was very 
sparing in her discourses, as possessing it rather to 
hide, than to boast of. 

Among those her eminencies deseruing our mem- 
ory, was her owne most ready memory, enabling her 
vpon the first rehersall to repeat aboue forty lines 
in English or Latine: a gift the more happy by her 
imployment of it in carrying away an entire Sermon, 
so that she could (almost following the steps of the 
words, or phrase) write it downe in her Chamber. 

The latter yeeres of her life shee addicted to no 
other studies that Diuinity, whereof some imperfect 
notes remaine, but principally this small Treatise 
found in her Deske vnfinished, by reason either of 
some troubles befalling her about a moneth before 
her end, or of preuention by mis-reckoning the time 
of her going with this her first (now also last) Childe : 
which ‘I'reatise, intended for her childe, shee so leau- 
ing, recommended the same to her husband by her 
letter to him, written and subscribed by her owne 
hand, as hereafter followeth. 

The many blessings, shee enioyed, were not with- 
out some seasoning of afflictions, which by the good 
vse shee made of them, bred in her a constant temper 
of patience and more than womanly fortitude : espe- 
cially in her latter time, when as the course of her 
life was a perpetuall meditation of death, amounting 
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perfect from the pen, doth the more expect to be 
supplied and made vp by practise and execution. 
Sic approbautt 
Tho. Goad. 


Let us frankly own that we came to the close 
of this simple and touching narration with tears in 
our eyes ; and those tears fell on reading the first 
few lines of the death-doomed expectant mother, 
which follow. Let who can read them unmoved : 
we know of nothing in print that is more melting 
to a heart of even but ordinary sensibility. 


TO MY TRVLY 
louing, and most dearly 
loued Husband, 
Tourell Iocelin. 


Mine owne deare loue, I no sooner. conceiued an 
hope, that I should bee made a mother by thee, but 
with it entred the consideration of a mothers duty, 
and shortly after followed the apprehension of danger 
that might preuent me from executing that care I so 
exceedingly desired, I meane in religious training our 
Childe. And in truth death appearing in this shape, 
was doubly terrible vnto mee. First, in respect of 
the painfulnesse of that kinde of death, and next of 
the losse my little one should haue in wanting mee. 

But I thank God, these feares were cured with 
the remembrance that all things work together for 
the best to those that loue God, and a certain assur- 
ance that he will give me patience according to my 

ain. 

Yet still I thought there was some good office I 
might do for my Childe more than onely to bring it 
forth (tho’ it should please God to take me) when-I 
considered our frailty, our apt inclinations to sin, 
the Devil’s subtility, and the world’s deceitfulness ; 
against these how much desired I to admonish it! 
But still it came into my mind that death might 
depriue me of time, if I should neglect the present ; 
I knew not what to do; I thought of writing ; but 
then mine owne weakness appeared so manifestly, 
that I was ashamed to and durst not undertake it. 
But when I could find no other means to expresse my 
motherly zeale, I encouraged my selfe with these 


almost to a propheticall sense of her dissolution, euen | reaso 


then when she had not finished the 27. yeere of her 
age, nor was oppressed by any disease, or danger, 
other than the common lot of child-birth, within some 
moneths approaching. Accordingly when she first 
felt herselfe quicke with the childe (as then trauel- 
ling with death itselfe) she secretly tooke order for 
the buying a new winding-sheet : thus preparing and 
consecrating herselfe to him, who rested in a new 
Sepulchre wherein was neuer man yet layd. And 
about that time vndauntedly looking death in the 
face, priuately in her Closet betweene God and her, 
she wrote these pious Meditations ; whereof her selfe 
strangely speaketh to her owne bowels in this man- 
ner. It may seeme strange to thee to receiue these 
lines from a mother, that died when thou wert borne. 
October 12. 1622. In Cambridgeshire shee was 
made a mother of a daughter, whom shortly after, 
being baptized and brought vnto her, shee blessed, 
and gaue God thankes that her selfe had liued to see 
it a Christian: and then instantly called for her 
winding-sheet to be brought forth and laied vpon her. 
So hauing patiently borne for some nine daies a 
violent fever, and giuing a comfortable testimony of 
her godly resolution, she ended her prayers, speech, 
and life together, rendring her soule into the hand of 
her Redeemer, and leauing behinde her vnto the 
world a sweet perfume of good name, and to her 
onely childe (besides a competent inheritance) this 
Manuell, being a deputed Mother for instruction, and 
for solace a twinne-like sister, issuing from the same 
Parent, and seeing the light about the same time. 
Which composure because it commeth forth im- 





ns. 

First, that I wrote to a Childe, and though I 
were but a woman, yet to a childes iudgement, what 
I vnderstood might serue for a foundation io a better 
learning. 

Againe, I considered it was to my owne, and in 
priuate sort, and my loue to my owne might excuse 
my errours. 

And lastly, but chiefly I comforted my selfe, that 
my intent was good, and that I was well assured God 
is the prosperer of good purposes. 

Thus resolued, I writ this ensuing Letter to our 
little one, to whom I could not finde a fitter hand to 
conuey it than thine owne, which maist with au- 
thority see the performance of this my little legacy, 
of which my Childe is Executor. 

And (deare loue) as thou must be the ouerseer, 
for Gods sake, whé it shal faile in duty to God, or to 
the world, let not thy indulgence wink at such folly, 
but seuerely correct it: and that thy trouble may bee 
little when it comes to yeeres, take the more care 
when it is young. First, in prouiding it a nurse: O 
make choice, not so much for her complexion as for 
her milde and honest disposition. Likewise if the 
childe be to remain long abroad after waining, as 
neere as may be chuse a house where it may not 
learne to sweare, or speak scurrilous words. 

I know I may be thought too scrupulous in this: 
but I am sure thou shalt finde it a hard matter to 
breake a childe of that it learns so young. It will be 


® great while, ere it will bee thought old enough to 
be beatten for euill words, and by that time it will 
bee so perfect in imperfections that blows will net 
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mend it. And when some charitable body reproues 
or corrects it for these faults, let no body pitty it 
with the losse of the mother. 

Next ; good sweet heart, keepe it not from schoole, 
but let it learne betimes: if it be a son, I doubt not 
but thou wilt dedicate it to the Lord as his Minister, 
if he will please of his mercy to giue him grace and 
capacity for that great work: If it be a daughter, I 
hope my mother Brook (if thou desirest her) will 
take it among hers, & let them all learne one lesson. 

I desire her bringing vp may bee learning the 
Bible, as my sisters doe, good housewifery, writing, 
and good workes : other learning a woman needs not : 
though I admire it in those whom God hath blest 
with discretion, yet I desired not much in my owne, 
hauing seene that sometimes women haue greater 
portions of learning than wisdome, which is of no 
better vse to them than a main saile to a flye-boat, 
which runs it vnder water. But where learning and 
wisdome meet in a vertuous disposed woman, she is 
the fittest closet for all goodnesse. She is like a well- 
balanced ship that may beare all her saile. She is, 
Indeed, I should but shame my selfe, if I should goe 
about to praise her more. 

But, my deare, though she haue all this in her, 
she will hardly make a poore mans wife: Yet I leaue 
it to thy will. If thou desirest a learned daughter, I 
pray God giue her a wise and religious heart, that 
she may vse it to his glory, thy comfort, and her owne 
saluation. 

But howsoeuer thou disposest of her education, I 
pray thee labor by all meanes to teach her true 

umility ; though I much desire it may be as humble 
if it be a son as a daughter ; yet in a daughter I more 
feare that vice ; Pride being now rather accounted a 
vertue in our sex worthy praise, than a vice fit for re- 
proofe. 

Many Parents reade lectures of it to their children 
how necessary it is, and they haue principles that must 
not be disputed against. As first, looke how much 
you esteeme your selfe, others wil esteeme of you. 
Again, what you giue to others, you derogate from 
your selfe. And many more of these kindes. I haue 
heard men accounted wise that haue maintained this 
kind of pride vnder the name of generous knowing or 
vnderstanding themselues. But I am sure that hee 
that truly knowes himself shall know so much euill 
by himselfe, that hee shall haue small reason to think 
himselfe better than another man. 

Dearest, I am so feareful to bring thee a proud 
high minded child, that, though I know thy care will 
need no spur, yet I cannot but desire thee to double 
thy watchfulness ouer this vice, it is such a crafty 
insinuating deuil, it will enter little children in the 
likenesse of wit, with which their parents are delighted 
and that is sweet nourishment to it. 

I pray thee, deare heart, delight not to haue a 
bold childe: modesty & humilitie are the sweetest 
ground-works of all vertue. Let not thy seruants 
giue it any other title tha the Christen name, till it 
haue discretion to vnderstand how to respeci others. 

And I pray thee be not profuse in the expence of 
clothes upon it. Mee thinkes it is a vaine delight in 
parents to bestow that cost vpon one childe which 
would serue two or three. If they haue not children 
enow of their owne to imploy so much cost upon, 
Pauper vbique iacet.—[{There wants not poore at 
euery doore. ] 

Thus, Deare, thou seest my beleefe, if thou canst 
teach thy little one humility, it must needs make thee 
a glad father. 

But I know thou wonderest by this time what the 
cause should bee that we two continually vnclasping 
our hearts one to the other, I should reserue this to 
writing. Whé thou thinkest thus, deare, remember 
how grieuous it was to thee but to heare mee say, 
may die, and thou wilt confesse this would haue beene 
an vnpleasant discourse to thee, and thou knowest I 
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neuer durst displease thee willingly, so much I loue 
thee. All I now desire is, that the vnexpectednesse 
of it make it not more grieuous to thee. But I know 
thou art a Christian, and therefore will not doubt of 
thy patience. 

And though I thus write to thee, as heartily de- 
siring to be religiously prepared to die, yet, my deare 
I despaire not of life, nay, I hope and daily pray for 
it, if 30 God will be pleased. 

Nor shall I thinke this labor lost, though I doe 
liue ; for I will make it my owne looking glasse where- 
in to see when I am too seuere, when too remisse, and 
in my childes fault through this glasse to discern 
mine owne errors. And I hope God will so giue me 
his grace, that I shall more skilfully act than appre- 
hend a mothers duty. 

My deare, thou knowest me so well, I shall not 
need to tell thee I haue written honest thoughts in a 
disordered fashion, not obseruing method. For thou 
knowest how short I am of learning and natural in- 
dowments to take suchacoursein writing. Or if that 
strong affection of thine haue hid my weaknesse from 
thy sight, I now professe seriously my owne ignorance ; 
and though I did not, this following Treatise would 
bewray it: But I send it onely to the eies of a most 
louing Husband, and of a childe exceedingly beloued, 
to whom [ hope it wil not be altogether vnprofitable. 

Thus humbly desiring God to giue thee all com- 
fort in this life, and happinesse in the life to come, I 
leue thee and thine to his most gracious protection. 

Thine inuiolable, 
Exiza locetin. 


Is there a mother, is there a woman living, who 
can read this heart-subduing passage without lively 
emotion and sympathy? What must have been the 
feelings of the lovely writer—who, in the homely 
language of worthy Dr. Goad, ‘* when she first felt 
herselfe quicke with childe, (as then trauelling 
with death it selfe,) secretly tooke order for the buy- 
ing a new winding sheet, and vndaunted- 
ly looking death in the face, priuatly in her Closet 
betweene God and her, wrote these pious medita- 
tions !”’ 

Of her husband, Mr. Tourell Joceline, to whom 
she was married in her twentieth year, little more 
seems to be known, than that he was a gentleman, 
probably a relation of the learned John Joceline, 
chaplain of Archbishop Parker ; and it is, indeed, 
as Principal Lee informs us, 


Most satisfactory to know that he possessed the 
unbounded confidence and affection of his amiable 
wife, whose letter, addressed to him in the immediate 
prospect of death, is so tender and touching, and so 
replete with practical wisdom and hallowed principles, 
that no human being who is not past feeling can read 
it without deep emotion. Of the maternal counsels 
bequeathed to the unborn child, it is unnecessary to 
anticipate the judgment of the reader. We are told 
by Dr. Goad, that ‘‘ this small treatise was found in 
her desk unfinished ;’’ and it is affecting to know that 
the serenity of her mind, in looking forward to the 
eternal world, was not unclouded by occasional visita- 
tions of sadness. But these seasons of affliction were 
happily instrumental in weaning her from the deceit- 
ful allurements of things temporal, and establishing 
her soul in the perfect work of patience, and in the 
blessed hope of an eternal weight of glory.* 


The Mothers Legacie, which, as we have seen, is 
‘¢a small treatise found in her desk unfinished,’’ 
consists of fourteen little sections, applicable to a 
** child’’ of either sex ; every one of these sections 
breathing a spirit of solemn and exalted piety, and 
evidencing a writer whose brief life had been spent 
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in profound meditations upon religious subjects. 
Its perfectly orthodox character is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the responsible editorship of the 
Reverend Principal ; but in addition to that cireum- 
stance, we have no hesitation in adding our own 
humble testimony, that every line is redolent of 
religion pure and undefiled. The Mothers Legacie 
alsu affords decisive evidence of its accomplished 
writer's having received an education far higher 
than falls to the lot of women of our day. Several 
delicate and appropriate classical allusions here and 
there present themselves, as from a mind imbued 
with such subjects ; the composition is pure and 
nervous, and the tone uniformly grave and earnest. 
The following is the Introductory Section, and 
affords an excellent specimen of the character and 
tendency of the whole :— 
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Hauing long,* often and earnestly, desired of 
God that I might be a mother to one of his children, 
and the time now drawing on, which I hope hee hath 
appointed to giue thee vnto mee: It drew me into a 
consideration both wherefore I so earnestly desired thee, 
aud (hauing found that the true cause was to make 
thee happy) how I might compasse this happinesse for 
thee. 


I knew it consisted not in honor, wealth, strength 
of body or friends (though all these are great blessings) 
therfore it had beene a weake request to desire thee 
onely for an heire to my fortune. No, I neuer aimed 
at so poore un inheritance for thee, as the whole world : 
Neither would I haue begged of God so much paine, 
as [ know I must endure, to haue only possest thee 
with earthly riches, of which to day thou maist bee a 
great man, to-morrow a poore beggar. Nor did an 
hope to dandle thy infancy moue mee to desire thee. 
For I know all the delight a Parent can takein a 
childe is hony mingled with gall. 

But the true reason that 1 haue so often kneeled 
to God for thee, is, that thou mightest bee an inheri- 
tour of the Kingdome of Heaven. To which end I 
humbly beseech Almightie Gud thou maist bend all 
thy actions, and (if it bee his blessed will) giue thee 
so plentifull a measure of his grace, that thou maist 
serue him as his Minister, if he make thee a man. 

It is true that this age holds it a most contempti- 
ble office, fit only for poore mens children, younger 
brothers, and such as haue no other means to liue. 
But for Gods sake bee not discouraged with these 
vaine speeches ; but fortifie yourself with remembring 
of how great worth the winning of one soule is in Gods 
sight, and you shal quickly finde how great a place it 
is to be a Priest vnto the liuing God. If it will please 
him to moue your heart with his holy Spirit, it will 
glow and burne with zeale to doe him seruice. The 
Lord open thy lips, that thy mouth may shew forth 
his praise. 

If I had skill to write, I would write allI appre- 
hend of the happy estate of true laboring Ministers : 
but I may plainly say that of all men they by their 
calling are the most truly happy ; they are familiar 
with God, they labor in his Vineyard, and they are so 
beloued of him, that hee giues them abundance of 
knowledge. Oh bee one of them, let not the scorne of 
euil men hinder thee. Look how God hath prouided 
for thee sufficient means ; thou needest not hinder 
thy study to look out for liuing as the Israelites hindred 
their worke to looke for straw : If thou beest not con- 
tent with this, thou wilt not be with more ; Gop 
deliuer thee from couetousnesse. ‘. 

I desire thee that though thou takest a spirituall 
calling, thou wilt not seeke after the liuings of the 
Church, nor promotions, though I honor them as I 
haue great cause, but I would haue thee so truly 


* Her first and only child was not born till she had nearly 
completed her twenty-seventh year, and consequently 
after she had been married seven years. 
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an humble and zealous Minister, that thy onely end 
should bee to doe God seruice, without desire of any 
thing to thy selfe, sane the Kingdome of Heauen. 
Yet as I would not haue thee seeke these things, so 
I would haue thee as carefull not to neglect Gods 
blessings, but with all thankfulnesse to receiue what 
hee bestowes, and to bee a carefull steward, distribut- 
ing it to those that haue need. 

I could not chuse but manifest this desire in 
writing, lest it should please God to depriue me of 
time to speake. 

And if thou beest a daughter, thou maist perhaps 
think I haue lost my labour ; but read on, and thou 
shalt see my loue and care of thee and thy saluation 
is as great, as if thou wert a sonne, and my feare 
greater. 

It may peraduenture when thou comest to some 
discretion, appeare strange to thee to receiue these 
lines from a Mother that died when thou wert 
borne ; but when thou seest men purchase land, and 
store vp treasure for their vnborne babes, wonder not 
at mee that I am carefull for thy saluation, being such 
an eternall portion ; and not knowing whether I shall 
liue to instruct thee when thou art borne, let me not 
be blamed though I write to thee before. Who would 
not condemne mee if I should bee carelesse of thy 
body while it is within me? Sure a farre greater care 
belongs to thy soule ; to both these cares I will en- 
deauor my selfe so long as I liue. 

Againe, I may perhaps bee wondred at for writing 
in this kind, considering there are so many excellent 
bookes, whose least note is worth all my meditations. 
I confesse it, and thus excuse my selfe. I write not 
to the world, but to mine own child, who, it may be, 
will more profit by a few weake instructions comming 
from a dead mother (who cannot eury day praise or 
reproue it as it deserues) than by farre better from 
much more learned. These things considered, neither 
the true knowledge of mine owne weaknesse, nor the 
feare this may come to the worlds eie, and bring scorne 
vpon my graue, can stay my hand from expressing 
how much I covet thy saluation. 

Therefore deare childe, reade here my loue, and 
if God take mee from thee be obedient to these in- 
structions, as thou oughtest to bee vnto mee. I haue 
learnt them out of Gods Word, I beseech him that 
they may be profitable to thee. 


The Principal informs us in his “‘ Introduction,” 
addressed to the Marchioness of Bute, that the 
present is ‘* a fac-simile impression of an early and 
genuine edition’’ of the work, which he had lent to 
her ladyship ; and with equal justice and sternness 
he reprobates certain spurious impressions, con- 
taining several unwarrantable deviations from the 
original text—to an extent which, in several in- 
stances, materially alters the author’s meaning ; 
alluding especially to a recent republication, twelve 
years ago, at Oxford, of one of these spurious edi- 
tions, as an appendix to a volume of Sermons. 
These are matters unsuited for detailed notice in 
our columns ; but the Principal amply vindicates 
the propriety of his censures, and entitles himself 
to our gratitude for the pious care with which he 
has presented this beautiful and instructive little 
performance, one quite unique, to the notice of the 
public. 





Hurry and Connine are always running after 
Despatch and Wisdom, but have never yet been able 
to overtake them. 


YanKEE—a fast steamer going a-head, with English 
hull and American screw. 


Bap TempER—Moral scum which spoils the richest 
intellectual broth. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
CROCODILES. 
ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
Amphibious animals haunted the lagoon, 
” * * . 
The crocodile, the dragon of the waters, 
In iron panoply, fell as the plague, 
And merciless as famine, cranched his prey, 
While from his jaws with dreadful fangs all serried, 
The life-blood dyed the wave with deadly streams. 
J. MonTGoMERY. 


Tentyra in Hgypto, Nilum juxta insula gentem 
Intrepidam gignit : crocodili hzc scandere dorsum 
Audet: refrenat baculo os ; discedere cogit 

Ex amne in terram: mortem acceleratque nocenti. 


Ir might have been anticipated that an animal 
which abounded in the great river of Egypt, in the 
time of the Israelites, and was an object of idola- 
trous worship to the inhabitants, should have at- 
tracted the notice of the inspired writers of old. 
Accordingly, various allusions to it are found in 
the sacred writings. Commentators, however, dif- 
fer as to whether it is the crocodile which, under 
the name of Leviathan, forms the subjeci of one of 
the sublimest chapters of Job. The description is 
applicable in some respects, and not in others ; but 
there can be little doubt that this creature is re- 
ferred to under the Hebrew name Than, translated 
dragon, in the following figurative passage of 
Ezekiel. 

‘* Behold, [ am against thee, Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt,—the great dragon that fieth in the midst 
of his rivers, which hath said, My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myself: but I will put 
hooks in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy 
rivers to stick unto thy scales, and I will bring 
thee up out of the midst of thy rivers, and all the 
fish of thy rivers shall stick unto thy scales.’’ * 

Here we have a distinct allusion to the mode of 
taking the crocodile, practised by the Egyptians, 
as described by Herodotus, whose statements upon 
these and some other disputed points have been 
proved to be entirely trustworthy. 

‘‘The modes of taking the crocodile are many 
and ‘various, but I shall only describe that, which 
seems to me most worthy of relation. When the 
fisherman has bated a hook with the chine of a pig, 
he lets it down into the middle of the river, and 
holding a young live pig on the brink of the river, 
beats it. The crocodile, hearing the noise, goes in 
its direction, and meeting with the chine, swallows 
it; but the men draw itto land. When it is drawn 
out on shore the sportsman first of all plasters its 
eyes with mud, and, having done this, afterwards 
manages it very easily ; but until he has done this 
he has a great deal of trouble.” + 

With the ancient Egyptians, the crocodile was 
typical of the sun ; and Savak, the crocodile-headed 
deity of Ombos, was a deified form of the sun. In 
Lower Egypt, it was held in especial veneration, 
at a place called the City of Crocodiles, afterwards 
Arsinoe, and the animals were there kept in the 
lake Meris, and, when dead, were buried ia the 
underground chambers of the famous labyrinth. 

These sacred crocodiles led a most luxurious 
life. ‘They were fed with geese, fish, and various 
delicacies dressed purposely for them. Their 
heads were adorned with ear-rings, their throats 
with necklaces of gold, or artificial siones, and 
their feet with bracelets. Strabo gives a curious 
account of an interview he had with one of these 
portly reptilians. His host was a man of consider- 
ation, and anxious to do the honors of the place 
with becoming courtesy. Having, therefore, enter- 


* Ezekiel xxix. 3, 4.° + Herodotus. 
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tained the great geographer and his party, at.an 
elegant déjetiner, he proposed that they should pay 
their respects to his neighbor, ‘‘ Souchos.’”’ Pro- 
viding himself with a cake, a loaf of bread, and a 
cup of wine, he led the way to the borders of the 
lake. where his crocodilian highness lay stretched 
in pampered indolence. To open its own mouth 
was too much trouble, so one of the priests politely 
did it for him: another put in first the cake, then 
the meat, which it gratified them by swallowing, 
and then pledged them in the cup of wine, which 
was poured down its throat. Having rested awhile, 
after this exertion, his highness entered the lake, 
crossed it, and submitted to a similar ordeal on the 
other side, for the gratification of another party 
who had come to offer their tribute of good things. 

Happy were these sacred crocodiles during life, 
and after death they were not less well cared for; 
—their bodies were embalmed in a sumptuous 
manner, and deposited in catacombs hewn out of 
the limestone rock. There are many of these 
mummies in the British Museum, all having the 
same character, that of being rolled and swathed 
up in oblong packages, carefully and neatly secured 
with bandages. 

It was not, however, throughout the whole of 
Egypt that this golden age of crocodiles reigned ; 
—an iron age overshadowed the race in the land 
of the Tentyris. By them they were held in ab- 
horrence, and no opportunity of destroying them 
was lost. Indeed, these Tentyrites are said to have 
been so expert in their pursuit, that they thought 
nothing of following a crocodile into the Nile and 
bringing it by force to shore. The following is 
Pliny’s account of this proceeding : 

‘“*'The men are but small of stature, but in this 
quarrel against the crocodiles they have hearts of 
lions, and it is wondrous to see how resolute and 
courageous they are in this behalf. Indeed, this 
crocodile is a terrible beast to them that flie from 
him ; but, contrary, let men pursue him, or make 
head againe, he runs away most cowardly. Now 
these islanders be the only men that dare encoun- 
tre him affront. Over and besides, they will take 
the river and swim after them; nay, they will 
mount upon their backs, and set them like horse- 
men; and as they turne their heads, with their 
mouth wide open, to bite or devour them, they will 
thrust a club or great cudgell into it, crosse over- 
thwart, and so holding hard with both hands each 
end thereof, the one with the right, the other with 
the left, and ruling them perforce, as it were, 
with a bit and bridle, bring them to land like pris- 
oners. When they have them there, they will so 
fright them only with their words and speech that 
they compel them to cast up and vomit those 
bodies again to be enterred, which they had swal- 
lowed but newly before.”’ 

There is a very rare and curious book on field 
sports, by one Johannes Stradaen, in which men 
are represented riding on crocodiles, and bringing 
them to land, whilst others are being killed with 
clubs. The sketch is full of spirit, and below it are 
the four lines quoted on our first page. Strabo bears 
testimony to the dexterity of the ‘Tentyrites, stating, 
that when some crocodiles were exhibited in the 
Circus at Rome, in a huge tank of water, a party of 
Tentyrites, who had accompanied them, boldly en- 
tered the tank, and, entangling the crocodiles in 
nets, dragged them to the bank and back again into 
the water. 

Singular to say, homage to these reptiles is still 
paid in certain parts of India; and the following. 
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account, by an eye-witness, almost carries us back 
to the time of the Egyptians :— 

** Among the outlying hills that skirt the Hala 
Mountains, about nine miles from that town 
(Karachi), is a hot spring, the temperature of 
which, where it wells from the earth, is 136° of 
Fahrenheit. The stream irrigates a small valley, 
and supplies some swamps with water, in which 
the fakirs keep numbers of tame alligators. The 
pond where we saw the congregated herd at feed- 
ing time was about eighty yards long, and perhaps 
half as many wide. It was shallow, and covered 
with small grass-covered islets, the narrow 
channels between which would only admit of 
a single alligator passing through at a time. 
Two goats were slaughtered for that morning’s 
repast, during which operation a dozen scaly 
monsters rose out of their slimy bed, crawled up 
the back of the tank, and eyed with evident sat- 
isfaction the feast preparing for them. All being 
ready, a little urchin, not nine years old, stepped 
without our circle, and calling ‘ Ow! ow!’ (come, 
come,) the whole tribe was in motion; and as 
soon as the amphibious animals had gained terra 
firma, the meat was distributed. Each anxious to 
secure a piece at his neighbor’s expense, the 
scene that ensued was ludicrous enough and not a 
little disgusting. A hind quarter of a goat gave 
rise to a general engagement. One by one the 
combatants drew off till the prize remained in the 
grasp of two huge monsters. Their noses all but 
touching, each did his best to drag the bloody mor- 
sel from the jaws of his adversary, and a long 
struggle ensued, in which, by turning and tossing, 
writhing and twisting, they strove for the mastery. 
It was a drawn battle, for the leg was torn asunder, 
and each retained his mouthful, when, with heads 
erect, they sought the water, showing, as they 
crawled along, considerable tact in avoiding their 
less successful neighbors.”’ * 

According to Pliny, much medicinal virtue 
rested in defunct crocodiles. ‘‘ The blood,’’ he 
tell us, ‘* mundifieth the eies;’’ the fat is an ex- 
cellent depilatory, and in the words of quaint old 
Holland, ‘‘ No sooner is the hare rubbed there- 
with, but presently it sheddeth.”” The choicest 
morsel, however, was ‘‘the crocodile’s heart 
wrapped within a lock of wooll which grew upon 
a black sheepe, and hath no other color medled 
therewith, so that the said sheepe were the first 
lambe that the dam yeaned.’’ And this dainty bit 
answered the same end as quinine with us, driv- 
ing away quartan agues. 

The true crocodiles are found in the Old and New 
World, and especially abound in Asia and Africa. 
The alligators are peculiar to America, and the 
gavials appear to be limited to the Ganges, and 
other large rivers of continental India ; but of all 
countries America abounds most in these scourges 
of the river, possessing no Jess than five species of 
alligators, and two of crocodiles. 

The water is the natural element of the class, 
and to it they hasten at the least alarm; on land 
they are encumbered by their heavy tails, which, 
however, may be used as powerful weapons of 
offence, for, like the shark, the crocodile can strike 
a tremendous blow with his tail. The reason that 
these creatures are unable to turn quickly on land 
is, that on each side of ,the vertebra of the neck, 
there is attached a sort of rib, and the extremities 
of these ribs meeting along the whole neck, the 


* A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source of 
the River Oxus. By Lieut. John Wood. 
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animal is prevented turning its head to either side, 
and its movements generally are stiff and con- 
strained. 

The general characters of the crocodiles and alli- 
gators are, long flat heads, with extremely large 
mouths extending considerably behind the eyes, 
thick necks, and bodies protected by regular trans- 
verse rows of square bony plates, elevated in the 
centre into keel-shaped ridges, and disposed on the 
back of the neck into groups of different forms and © 
numbers according to the species. The tongue is 
short, and so completely attached to the lower jaw as 
to be quite incapable of protrusion; hence the 
ancients believed that the crocodile had no tongue. 
‘* This beast alone, of all other that keep the land, 
hath no use of a tongue,”’ says Pliny. At the back of 
the mouth there is a structure having special refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which they usually 
take their prey ; it consists of a valvular apparatus, 
which cuts off all communication with the throat 
so effectually, that not a drop of water can enter it, 
though the mouth be wide open under water. The 
nostrils are at the tip of the snout, and cpen into 
the throat behind the vaive. ‘The jaws are also sv 
formed that the nose can be lifted up; by these 
provisions, the crocodile is enabled to leisurely 
drown its prey by holding it down, whilst its own 
breathing is carried on through its nostrils, just 
elevated above the surface of the water. 

Professor Owen has pointed out how admirably 
the structure and development of Crocodilians are 
adapted to their nature and habits ; and it is inter- 
esting to find proof, in the fossil jaws of extinct 
crocodiles which swarmed on the globe countless 
ages ago, that the same laws regulated the growth 
and succession of their teeth, as are in force in 
their existing representative. Crocodiles come 
into the world fully equipped with weapons of 
offence and defence; the number of teeth is as 
great in the little wriggling wretch just emerged 
from the egg, as in the patriarchal monster of 
thirty feet, and it thus arises ; the conical sharp- 
pointed teeth are set in the jaw in a single row, 
the base of each tooth being hollow; into this 
cavity the germ of a new and larger tooth fits, and 
as it grows, it reduces the fang of the former by 
absorption, until, losing all hold, itis pushed out, the 
new tooth taking its place. This shedding of teeth 
is in progress during the whole life of the animal. 

Herodotus remarks that the crocodile, ‘ of all 
living beings, from the least beginning, grows to 
be the largest, for it lays eggs little larger than 
those of a goose, and the young is at first in pro- 
portion to the egg, but when grown up, it reaches 
to the length of seventeen cubits, and even more.”’ 
This statement of the ancient historian is correct, 
for the female lays from fifty to sixty eggs, not 
much larger than those of a goose. She then 
buries them in the sand, to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun, and, says Mr. Hill, ‘* just as the period 
of hatching is completed, exhibits her eagerness for 
her offspring in the anxiety with which she comes 
and goes, walks round the nest of her hopes, 
scratches the fractured shell, and by sounds, which 
resemble the bark of a dog, excites the half-extri- 
cated young to struggle forth into life. When she 


has beheld, with a mixture of joy, fear and anxiety, 
the last of her offspring clear of its broken case- 
ment, she leads them forth into the pools away 
from the river, to avoid the predatory visits of the 
father, who ravenously seeks to prey upon his own 
offspring. The researches of Palzontologists have 
discovered an interesting fact, that the Plesiosaurus, 
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an early inhabitant of this planet, had a similar |it saw me, and instead of flying away, as any re- 


propensity, for the bones of young Plesiosauri are 
found in the petrified excrement of the old ones. 

Mr. Edwards, in his interesting voyage up the 
Amazon, gives valuable information from observa- 
tion, respecting alligators and their nidification. 
‘*¢ Soon after,”’ says this writer, ‘‘ we had arrived 
at the spot which we had marked in the morning, 
where an alligator had made her nest, and sans 
cérémonie proceeded to rifle it of its riches. The 
nest was a pile of leaves and rubbish nearly three 
feet in height, and about four in diameter, resem- 
bling a cock of hay. We could not imagine how 
or where the animal had collected such a heap ; but 
so it was. And deep down, very near the surface 
of the ground, from an even bed, came forth egg 
after egg, until forty-five had tolerably filled our 
basket. These eggs are four inches in 
length, and oblong, being covered with a crust 
rather than a shell. They are eaten, and our 
friends at the house would have persuaded us to 
test the virtues of an alligator omelette, but we 
respectfully declined, deeming our reputation suf- 
ficiently secured by a breakfast on the beast it- 
self.’’ 

There is another point relative to the natural 
history of the crocodile, mentioned by Herodotus, 
which has given rise to most conflicting opinions; 
it is the following :—*‘ All other birds and beasts 
avoid him, but he is at peace with the trochilus, 
because he receives benefit from that bird. For, 
when the crocodile gets out of the water on land, 
and then opens its jaws, which it does most com- 
monly towards the west, the trochilus enters its 
mouth, and swallows the leeches (which infest it.) 
The crocodile is so well pleased with this service 
that it never hurts the trochilus.”” This statement 
has been received by the majority of writers, in- 
cluding Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as a mere myth. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, however, investigated the 
subject with care, and arrived at the conclusion 
that there was good foundation for the story of 
the ancient writer. Mr. Curzon, the author of 
that delightful work, ‘* A Visit to the Monaster- 
ies of the Levant,” adds this testimony, which is 
valuable, as coming from a perfectly unprejudiced 
source. 

‘* ] will relate a fact in natural history, which I 
was fortunate enough to witness, and which, al- 
though it was mentioned so long ago as the times of 
Herodotus, has not, I believe, been often observed 
since ; indeed, I have never met with any traveller 
who has himself seen such an occurrence. I had 
always a strong predilection for crocodile shooting, 
and had destroyed several of these dragons of the 
waters. On one occasion I saw, a long way off, 
a large one, twelve or fifteen feet long, lying 
asleep under a perpendicular bank, about ten feet 
high, on the margin of the river. I stopped the 
boat at some distance, and, noting the place as 
well as I could, I took a circuit inland, and came 
down cautiously to the top of the bank, whence, 
with a heavy rifle, I made sure of my ugly game. 
I had already cut off his head in my imagination, 
and was considering whether it should be stuffed 
with its mouth open or shut. I peeped over the 
bank—there he was, within ten feet of the sight of 
the rifle—I was on the point of firing at his eye, 
when I observed that he was attended by a bird 
called zic-zac. It is of the plover species, of a 
go color, and as large as a small pigeon. 

he bird was walking up and down, close to the 
crocodile’s nose. I suppose I moved, for suddenly 








spectable bird would have done, he jum up 
about a foot from the ground, screamed zic! zac! 
with all the powers of his voice, and dashed him- 
self against the crocodile’s face two or three times. 
The great beast started up, and, immediately spy- 
ing his danger, made a jump into the air, and 
dashing into the water with a splash, which cov- 
ered me with mud, he dived into the river and dis- 
appeared. The zic-zac, to my increased admiration, 
proud apparently of having saved his friend, re- 
mained walking up and down, uttering his cry, as 
I thought, with an exulting voice, and standing 
every now and then on his toes, in a conceited 
manner, which made me justly angry with his im- 
pertinence. After having waited in vain for some 
time, to see whether the crocodile would come out 
again, I got up from the bank where I was lying, 
threw a clod of earth at the zic-zac, and came back 
to the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss 
of my game, in having witnessed a circumstance, 
the truth of which has been disputed by several 
writers on natural history.”’ 

Pliny has described this crocodile bird, as a 
wren, but it is far more probable that it is a spe- 
cies of plover, the Ammoptila charadrioides of Swain- 
son, (Pluvianus chlorocephalus, Vieillot,) and what 
it really does is doubtless to rid the crocodile of the 
swarms of flies and gnats which infest its palate to 
such a degree, that the natural yellow color is 
rendered black by them. In the same way we 
find the utmost harmony existing between sheep 
and cattle and starlings, which perch upon their 
backs, and relieve them of the larve of insects de- 
posited in their skins. So the rhinoceros bird is on 
terms of intimacy with the rhinoceros and hippo- 
potamus, relieving them of insect pests, and by its 
watchful vigilance proving a most valuable sen- 
tinel. Mr. Gordon Cumming has described how 
his sport was spoiled by this bird, in the same 
way as Mr. Curzon’s was spoiled by the imperti- 
nent zic-zac. 

Hybernation, or torpidity, so common in rep- 
tiles during the cold season, is participated in by 
the alligator tribe. It is said that the alligator of 
North America buries himself in the mud at the 
bottom of marshes till spring sets in, and that, in 
severe frosts, animation is so completely suspended 
that slices can be cut from the animal without 
arousing it. On the other hand, the alligator rev- 


els in the moist heat of Florida, and is especially 


formidable in numbers and dimensions at a mineral 
spring near the Mosquito river, where the water, on 
issuing from the earth, is not only nearly boiling, 
but is strongly impregnated with copper and 
vitriol. 

All writers agree in the large number of alli- 
gators that infest the Amazon. The latest author- 
ity, Mr. Spruce, who is now engaged on an impor- 
tant botanical excursion in South America, writes. 
thus of the Parana Miri dos Ramos.* ** I was dis- 
appointed not to observe a single plant, save the 
rank grasses round the margin ; but jacarés were 
Jaid in the water in almost countless numbers, re- 
sembling so many huge black stones or logs. What 
we had seen in the Amazon of these reptiles, was 
nothing compared to their abundance in the ramos 
and its principal Jakes. I can safely say, that. no- 
one instant during the whole thirty days, when 
there was light enough to distinguish them, were- 
we without one or more jacarés in sight.’’t 


* An outlet from the Amazon. 
+ Hooker’s Journal of Botany, Sept. 1851... 
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There are two species of these animals found here, 
one having a sharp mouth, the other a round one. 
The former grow to the length of about seven feet, 
and are called jacaré-tingas, or king jacarés. The 
other species attain the length of twenty-seven 
feet. In the inner lakes, towards the close of the 
rainy season, myriads of ducks breed in the rushes, 
and here the alligators swarm to the banquets of 
young birds. Mr. Edwards tells us, that should 
an adventurous sportsman succeed in arriving at 
one of these places, he has but a poor chance of 
bagging many from the flocks around him; for the 
alligators are upon the alert, and the instant a 
wounded bird strikes the water, they rush en masse 
for the poor victim, clambering over one another, 
and crashing their huge jaws upon each other’s 
heads in the hasty seizure. The inhabitants uni- 
versally believe that the alligator is paralyzed with 
fear at the sight of a tiger, and will suffer that 
animal to eat off its tail without making resistance. 
The story is complimentary to the tiger at all 
events, for the tail of the alligator is the only part 
in esteem by epicures. 

The following incidents, which came under the 
immediate observation of Mr. Spruce, prove the 
ferocity of these fearful reptiles, which are the 
very scourge of the waters they infest. 

Whilst in eager search after the Victoria Regia, 
whose wonders have attracted so much interest at 
Kew and Chatsworth, Mr. Spruce was ‘ glad to 
learn that it grew in a smail lake on the opposite 
side of the Ramos; but I had no montaria to enable 
me to reach it, for one of our men, a Juma Indian, 
had run away a few nights previously, with our 
montaria and all our fishing tackle, nor was there 
any montaria in the sitio where we were staying, 
but I was told I might borrow one at a sitio a little 
higher up. To this sitio | accordingly proceeded, 
and found at it an old man and his three sons, men 
of middle age, with their children. 
sons had just come in from a fishing expedition, 
the third had his arm in a sling—and, on inquiring 
the cause, I learnt that, seven weeks ago, he and 
his father had been fishing in the very lake I 
wished to visit, in a small montaria, and that, 
having reached the middle and laid aside their 
paddles, they were waiting for the fish with their 
bows and arrows, when, unseen by them, a large 
jacaré glided under the montaria, gave them a 
jerk which threw thera both into the water, and, 
seizing the son by the right shoulder, dived with 
him at once to the bottom, the depth being, as they 
supposed, about four fathoms. In this fearful peril 


: he had presence of mind to thrust the fingers of his 


left hand into the monster's eye, and after rolling 


- over three or four times, the jacaré let go his hold, 


and the man rose to the surface, but mangled, 
bleeding, and helpless. 
swam to his assistance, and providentially the two 
reached the shore without being further attacked. 


: I was shown the wounds—every tooth had told; 


and some idea may be formed of this terrible gripe, 
when I state that the wounds inflicted by it ex- 


« tended from the collar-bone downwards to the elbow 


and the hip. All were now healed except one 
- very bad one in the arm-pit, where at least one 
sinew was completely severed.”’ 
‘This was, Mr. Spruce remarks, no encourage- 
ment to prosecute his enterprise, but being anxious 
ictoria, he was not the 
- man to be deterred even by the prospect of a col- 
lision with these terrible jacarés; accordingly, as 
» three.of the little lads offered to row him over, he 


Two of the | 


His father immediately | 
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did not hesitate to avail himself of their services on 
the 21st Oct., 1851. The outlet of the lake was 
speedily reached, when they disembarked and fol- 
lowed the dried bed of the Igarapé, in which the 
lads were not slow to detect the recent footsteps 
of ajacaré. In five minutes more they reached 
the Jake and embarked in the frail montaria, in 
which it was necessary so to place themselves before 
starting as to preserve an exact balance, and then 
they coasted along towards the Victoria, which 
appeared at the distance of some one hundred and 
fifty yards. ‘*‘ We had made but a few strokes 
when we perceived, by the muddy water ahead 
of us, that some animal had just dived. As we 
passed cautiously over the troubled water, a large 
jacaré came to the surface, a few yards from the 
off-side of our montaria, and then swam along 
parallel to our course, apparently watching our 
motions very closely. Although the little fellows 
were frightened at the proximity of the jacaré, 
their piscatorial instincts were so strong, that at 
sight of a passing shoal of fish, they threw down 
their paddlesand seized their mimic bows and arrows, 
(the Jatter being merely strips of the leaf stalk of 
the bactiba, with a few notches cut near the point,) 
and one of them actually succeeded in piercing and 
securing an Aruana, of about eighteen inches long. 
Our scaly friend still stuck to us, and took no 
notice of our shouting and splashing in the water. 
At length the eldest lad bethought him of a large 
harpoon which was lying at the bottom of the 
montaria. He held this up and poised it in his 
hand, and the jacaré seemed at once to comprehend 
its use, for he retreated to the middle, and there 
remained stationary until we left the lake.’? Mr. 
Spruce was rewarded by finding three plants of the 
Victoria, of which one covered a surface of full six 
hundred square feet. 

A singular fact mentioned in Mr. Gosse’s charm- 
ing work, ** A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” 
| illustrates the predaceous vehemence and lurking 
| patience of the alligator. In Spanish Haiti the 
|large savanna rivers flow through wide, gently- 
| descending borders, carpeted with grass, having 
lall the clean verdure of a lawn, and interspersed 
with clumps of beautiful flowering shrubs and 
trees. A Spanish priest, with three friends, had 
gone for a day’s sporting to these grounds, and had 
divided themselves. ‘The three assembled at sun- 
set, but the priest did not make his appearance. 
They sought him through the darkening thickets, 
and at last found him seated in a tree, into which 
he had been obliged to betake himself to escape an 
alligator that had pursued him by a succession of 
leaps. It had run in pursuit of hii, as he said, 
jumping rapidly after him, with its back crooked 
like a frightened cat. He had taken refuge ina 
tree, whilst the reptile crouched in a thicket close 
| by, quietly watching and waiting for his descent. 

Mr. Gosse mentions the following sad instance 
of the ferocity of the crocodile. A young girl, 
about thirteen years of age, was washing a towel 
in the Black River in St. Etizabeth’s, in company 
with an elder companion, at nightfall. She de- 
spised warning to beware of the alligators, and, just 
as she was boasting that she heeded no such dam 
ger, a scream for help, and a ery, ** Lord, have 
mercy upon me! Alligator has canght me!” ap- 
prized her companion, intent on her own washing, 
that the girl was carried off. ‘The body was found 





some days after, half devoured ; and two crocodiles, 
one nine feet long and the other seventeen, were 
hunted down and killed, with fragments of her 
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body contained in them. There is a strange state- 
ment among the negroes, that the manati, a ceta- 
cean inhabiting the same Black River, will remain 
watching a dead body if brought within its haunts, 
and, singular enough, the remainder of the body of 
this poor girl was found under the guardianship of 
a manati. 

A writer in *‘ Silliman’s American Journal,’’ 
gives the following thrilling description of the 
capture and death of a huge alligator in one of the 
Philippine Islands. ‘*In the course of the year 
1831, the proprietor of Halahala, at Manilla, in the 
Island of Luconia, informed me that he frequently 
lost horses and cows on a remote part of his 
plantation, and that the natives assured him they 
were taken by an enormous alligator who fre- 
quented one of the streams which run into the lake. 
Their descriptions were so highly wrought, that 
they were attributed to the fondness for exaggera- 
tion to which the inhabitants of that country are 
peculiarly addicted, and very little credit was 
given to. their repeated relations. All doubts as to 
the existence of the animal were at last dispelled 
by the destruction of an Indian, who attempted to 
ford the river on horseback, although entreated to 
desist by his companions, who crossed at a shallow 
place higher up. He reached the centre of the 
stream and was laughing at the others for their 
prudence, when the alligator came upon him. His 
teeth encountered the saddle, which he tore from 
the horse, while the rider tumbled on the other 
side into the water and made for the shore. The 
horse, too terrified to move, stood trembling when 
the attack was made. The alligator, disregarding 
him, pursued the man, who safely reached the 
bank, which he could easily have ascended, but, 
rendered foolhardy by his escape, he placed him- 
self behind a tree which had fallen partly into the 
water, and drawing his heavy knife leaned over the 
tree, and on the approach of his enemy struck him 
on the nose. The animal repeated his assaults and 
the Indian his blows, until the former, exasperated 
at the resistance, rushed on the man, and, seizing 
him by the middle of the body, which was at once 
enclosed and crushed in his capacious jaws, swam 
into the lake. His friends hastened to the rescue, 
but the alligator slowly left the shore, while the 
poor wretch, writhing and shrieking in his agony, 
with his knife uplifted in his clasped hands, seemed, 
as the others expressed it, held out as a man would 
earry atorch. His sufferings were not long con- 
tinued, for the monster sank to the bottom, and 
soon after reappearing alone on the surface, and 
calmly basking in the sun, gave to the horror- 
stricken spectators the fullest confirmation of the 
death and burial of their comrade. 

‘* A short time after this event I made a visit to 
iLalahala, and, expressing a strong desire to capture 
or destroy the alligator, my host readily offered his 
assistance. ‘The animal had been seen a few days 
before, with his head and one of his fore-feet rest- 
ing on the bank, and his eyes following the motiuns 
of some cows which were grazing near. Our in- 
former likened his appearance to that of a cat 
watching a mouse, and in the attitude to spring | 
upon his prey when it should come within his 
reach. I may here mentivn as a curious fact, that 
the domestic buffalo, which is almost continually in 
the water, and in the heat of day remains for! 
hours with only his nose above the surface, is never | 
molested by the alligator. All other animals 
become his victim when they incautiously approach 
him, and their knowledge of the danger most! 
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usually prompts them to resort to shallow places to 
quench their thirst. 

‘* Having heard that the alligator had killed a 
horse, we proceeded to the place, about five miles 
from the house ; it was a tranquil spot and one of 
singular beauty even in that land. The stream, 
which a few hundred feet from the Jake narrowed 
to a brook, with its green bank fringed with the 
graceful bamboo, and the alternate glory of glade 
and forest spreading far and wide, seemed fitted for 
other purposes than the familiar haunt of the huge 
creature that had appropriated it to himself. A 
few cane huts were situated at a short distance 
from the river, and we procured from them what 
men they contained, who were ready to assist in 
freeing themselves from their dangerous neighbor. 
The terror which he had inspired, especially since 
the death of their companion, had hitherto pre- 
vented them from making an effort to get rid of him ; 
but they gladly availed themselves of our prepara- 
tions, and, with the usual dependence of their 
character, were willing to do whatever example 
should dictate to them. Having reason to believe 
that the alligator was in the river, we commenced 
operations by sinking nets upright across its mouth, 
three deep, at intervals of several feet. The nets, 
which were of great strength, and intended fur the 
capture of the buffalo, were fastened to trees on the 
banks, making a complete fence to the communica- 
tion with the lake. 

‘* My companion and myself placed ourselves with 
our guns on either side of the stream, while the 
Indians with long bamboos felt for the animal. 
For some time he refused to be disturbed, and we 
began to fear that he was not within our limits, 
when a spiral motion of the water under the spot 
where I was standing led me to direct the natives 
to it, and the creature slowly moved on the bottom 
towards the nets, which he no sooner touched than 
he quietly turned back and proceeded up the stream. 
This movement was several times repeated, till, 
having no rest in the enclosure, he attempted to 
climb up the bank. On receiving a ball in the 
body, he uttered a growl like that of an angry dog, 
and plunging into the water crossed to the other 
side, where he was received with a similar saluta- 
tion, discharged directly into his mouth. Finding 
himself attacked on every side, he renewed his 
attempts to ascend the banks; but whatever part 
of him appeared was bored with bullets, and, find- 
ing that he was hunted, he forgot his own formida- 
ble means of attack, and sought only safety from 
the troubles which surrounded him. A low spot 
which separated the river from the lake, a little 
above the nets, was unguarded, and we feared that 
he would succeed in escaping over it. It was here 
necessary to stand firmly against him, and, in sev- 
eral attempts which he made to cross it, we turned 
him back with spears, bamboos, or whatever came 
first to hand. He once seemed determined to furce 
his way, and, foaming with rage, rushed with open 
jaws and gnashing his teeth with a sound too 
ominous to be despised, appeared to have his full 
energies aroused, when his career was stopped by 
a large bamboo thrust violently into his mouth, 
which he ground to pieces, and the fingers of the 
holder were so paralyzed that for some minutes he 
was incapable of resuming his gun. ‘The natives 
had now become so excited as to forget all prudence, 
and the women and children of the little hamlet had 
come down to the shore to share in the general 
enthusiasm. ‘They crowded to the opening, and 
were so unmindful of their danger that it was 
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necessary to drive them back with some violence. 
Had the monster known his own strength and dared 
to have used it, he would have gone over that spot 
with a force which no human power could have 
withstood, and would have crushed or carried with 
him into the lake about the whole population of the 
place. It is not strange that personal safety was 
forgotten in the excitement of the scene. The 
tremendous brute, galled with wounds and repeated 
defeat, tore his way through the foaming water, 
glancing from side to side, in the vain attempt to 
avoid his foes; then, rapidly ploughing up the 
stream, he grounded on the shallows, and turned 
back frantic and bewildered at his circumscribed 
position. At length, maddened with suffering and 
desperate from continued persecution, he rushed 
furiously to the mouth of the stream, burst through 
two of the nets, and I threw down my gun in 
despair, for it looked as though his way at last was 
clear to the wide lake ; but the third stopped him, 
and his teeth and legs had got entangled in all. 
This gave usa chance of closer warfare with lances, 
such as are used against the wild buffalo. We had 
sent for this weapon at the commencement of the 
attack, and found it much more effectual than guns. 
Entering the canoe, we plunged lance after lance 
into the alligator, as he was struggling under the 
water, till a wood seemed growing from him, 
which moved violently above while his body was 
concealed below. His endeavors to extricate him- 
self lashed the waters into foam mingled with 
blood, and there seemed no end to his vitality or 
decrease to his resistance till a lance struck him 
directly through the middle of the back, which an 
Indian, with a heavy piece of wood, hammered into 
him as he could catch an opportunity. My com- 
panion on the other side now tried to hau] him to 
the shore, by the nets to which he had fastened 
himself, but had not sufficient assistance with him. 
As I had more force with me, we managed, by the 
aid of the women and children, to drag his head and 
me of his body on to the little beach, and, giving 

im the coup de grace, left him to gasp out the rem- 
nant of his life. 
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‘will always draw them away from an object 
when prowling. Those who would cross a river, 
without any risk from their attacks, send a scout 
down the stream to imitate the canine bark, yelp, 
or howl, when away swim the alligators for their 
prey, leaving an unmolested ford for the traveller 
higher up. Instinct has taught the dog to secure 
himself by a similar expedient. When it has to 
traverse a stretch of water, it boldly goes some 
distance duwn the stream, and howls and barks. 
On perceiving the alligators crowding in eager 
cupidity to the spot, it creeps gently along the 
banks higher up, and swims over the water with- 
out much fear of being pursued.’’ Mr. Hill, how- 
ever, doubts whether this eagerness with which the 
alligator responds to the cry of the dog, is to be 
attributed to fondness for it as food; he rather 
ascribes it to the similarity of the sound to its own 
peculiar cry under any species of excitement, espe- 
cially the impassioned voice of its young, and he 
considers that the creatures press towards the point 
whence the cry is heard, the females to protect the 
young, the males to devour them. 

Sir Hans Sloane, in his ‘* Natural History of 
Jamaica,’’ gives the following curious account of 
the mode of taking alligators there practised : 

‘* They are very common on the coasts and deep 
rivers of Jamaica. Ove of nineteen feet in length, 
I was told, was taken by a dog, which was made 
use of as a bait, with a piece of woud tied to a cord, 
the farther end of which was fastened to a bed-post. 
The crocodile, coming round as usual every night, 
seized the dog, was taken by the piece of wood 
made fast to the cord, drew the bed to the window 
and waked the people, who killed the alligator 
which had done them much mischief. The skin 
was stuffed and offered to me asa rarity and present, 
but I could not accept of it, because of its large- 
ness, wanting room to stow it.” 

Few authors have received greater injustice than 
Mr. Waterton, on accountof an adventure described 
by him in his interesting ‘‘ Wanderings.” ‘* Having 
caught, (he says,) by means of a baited hook, a 
huge cayman in the river Essequibo, they (the 


“ This monster was nearly thirty feet in length | Indians) pulled the cayman within two yards of me ; 





and thirteen feet in circumference, and the head I saw he was ina state of fear and perturbation. 
alone weighed three hundred pounds. On vpening | I instantly dropped the mast, sprang up and jumped 
him there were found, with other parts ofthe horse, | on his back, turning half round as | vaulted, so 
three legs entire, torn off at the haunch and shoulder, that I gained my seat with my face in a right 
hesides a large quantity of stones, some of them of | position. I immediately seized his fore-legs, and, 
several pounds’ weight.” by main force, twisted them on his back ; thus they 
The flesh of alligators is eaten by some nations, | served me for a bridle.” 

but can scarcely be considered an epicurean morsel. | This statement excited a whirlwind of ridicule ; 
A serpent will, however, lunch off an alligator | we will see with how little cause or justice. 

with infinite gusto, as appears from the following | When speaking of the Tentyrites, we have 
example. In October, 1822, a Camoudy snake | quoted ancient authors proving that it was the usual 
was killed in Demerara, measuring fourteen feet | proceeding of these people to spring on the backs 
long and thirteen inches in circumference, as the | of crocodiles, and in that position to suddue them. 
natural size of the body, but the belly was distended | Dr. Pocock, in his ‘* Observations on Egypt,”’ 
to the enormous size of thirty-one inches. On open- | describes the following method of taking the croco- 
ing it, it was found to contain an entire alligator, | dile. ‘* The inhabitants,’’ says he, ‘‘ make some 
recently swallowed and measuring six feet lung by | animal cry at a distance from the river, and when 
twenty-eight inches in circumference. From the | the crocodile comes out they thrust a spear into his 
appearance of the neck of the alligator, it was | body, to which a rope is tied ; they then let him 
evident that the snake destroyed him by twining | go into the water to spend himself, and afterwards 
round that part; and so severe had been the con- | drawing him out, run a pole into his mouth, and, 
striction that the eyes were starting from the head. | jumping on his back, tie his jaws together.”’ Such 
Some valuable information as to the habits of | is the mode still practised in Egypt, and the follow- 
crocodiles are given by Mr. Gusse, on the authority | ing interesting account given by Mr. Gosse, of the 
of Mr. Richard Hill. It is generally supposed | capture of an alligator in Jamaica, most fully ex- 
that alligators are greedily partial to dogs, and sur- | onerates Mr. Waterton from any suspicion of exag- 
prise them often when they come to drink at the | geration. 

river. ‘The voice of the dog,’ says Mr. Hill,| ‘* A cayman from the neighboring lagoons of 
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RICHARD ARKWRIGHT.—IODINE. 


I.yson’s estate in St. Thomas’ in the East, that 
used occasionally to poach the ducks and ducklings 
having free warren about the water-mill, was taken 
in his prowl and killed. All sorts of suspicion 
was entertained about the depredators among the 
ducks, till the crocodile was surprised lounging in 
one of the ponds, after anight’s plunder. Downie, 
the engineer of the plantation, shot at him and 
wounded him, and though it did not seem that he 
was much hurt, he was hit with such sensitive 
effect, that he immediately rose out of the pond to 
regain the morass. It was now that David Brown, 
an African wainman, came up, and before the 
reptile could make a dodge to get away, he threw 
himself astride over his back, snatched up his fore- 
paws in a moment and held them doubled up. The 
beast was immediately thrown upon its snout, and 
though able to move freely his hind feet, and slap 
his tail about, he could not budge half a yard, his 
power being altogether spent in a fruitless endeavor 
to grub himself onward. As he was necessarily 
confined to move in a circle, he was pretty nearly 
held to one spot. The African kept his seat. His 
place across the beast being at the shoulders, he 
was exposed only to severe jerks, as a chance of 
being thrown off. In this way a huge reptile 
eighteen feet long, for so he measured when killed, 
was held manu forti, by one man, till Downie re- 
loaded his fowling-piece, and shot him quietly 
through the brain.”’ 

We will, finally, see how our bold British sub- 
alterns in India, when in steeple-chasing mood, 
deal with an alligator-steed. ‘Their proceedings 
are thus described by Lieutenant Burton. 

“The ‘ Alligator Tank,’ as it is called by the 
natives, owes its origin and fame to one Hajee 
Mufur, a Moslem hermit, who first visited the 
barren spot, and, to save himself the trouble of 
having to fetch water from afar, caused a rill to 
trickle from the rock above. It was visited by 
four brother saints, who, without rhyme or reason, 
began to perpetrate a variety of miracles. One 
formed a hot mineral spring, whose graveolent 
proceeds settled in the nearest hollow, converting 
it into a foul morass; another metamorphosed a 
flower into an animal of the crocodile species; and 
the third converted the bit of stick he was wont to 
use as a tooth-brush, into a palm shoot, which at 
once becoming a date-tree, afforded the friends 
sweet fruit and pleasant shade! This spot, and 
the inhabitants of the morass, descendants of the 
floral reptilian, are regarded as holy by the natives, 
but are subjected to much persecution from the 
youthful officers of the British army, as they are 
politely called. One of these having performed 
the feat of running across the morass unharmed, 
and being in a state of great pale ale-ian valor, 
proposes an alligatvr-ride, is again laughed to 
scorn, and again runs off, with mind made up, to 
the tent. A moment afterwards he reappears 
carrying ahuge steel fork, and a sharp hook, 
strong and sharp, with the body of a fowl quivering 
on one end, and a stout cord attached to the other ; 
he lashes his line carefully round one of the palm 
trees, and commences plying the water for an 
alligator. 

‘* A brute nearly twenty feet long, a real Saurian 
every inch of him, takes the bait and finds himself 
in a predicament; he must either disgorge a 
savory morsel, or remain a prisoner, and for a 
moment or two he makes the ignoble choice. He 
pulls, however, like a thorough-bred bull-dog, 
shakes his head as if he wished to shed it, and 
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lashes his tail with the energy of a shark who is 
being beaten to death with capstan bars. In a 
moment young Waterton is seated, like an elephant- 
driver, upon the thick neck of the reptile, who, 
not being accustomed to carry such weight, at once 
sacrifices his fowl, and, running off with his rider, 
makes for the morass. On the way, at times, he 
slackens his zig-zag, wriggling course, and attempts 
a bite, but the prongs of the steel fork, well rammed 
into the soft skin of his neck, muzzle him effectually 
enough; and just as the steed is plunging into his 
own element, the jockey springs actively up, leaps 
on one side, avoids a terrific lash from the serrated 
tail, and again escapes better than he deserves.’’* 





RicHARD ARKWRIGHT, it would seem, was not a 
beautiful man—no romance hero with haughty eyes, 
Apollo lip, and gesture like the herald Mercury ; a 
plain, almost gross, bag-cheeked, pot-bellied Lanca- 
shire man, with an air of painful reflection, yet also 
of copious free digestion ; a man stationed by the 
community to shave certain dusty beards, in the 
northern parts of England, at a halfpenny each. To 
such end, we say, by forethought, oversight, accident, 
and arrangement, had Richard Arkwright been, by 
the community of England and his own consent, set 
apart. Nevertheless, in strapping of razors, in lather- 
ing of dusty beards, and the contradictions and con- 
fusions attendant thereon, the man had notions in 
that rough head of his ; spindles, shuttles, wheels, 
and contrivances plying ideally within the same ;— 
rather hopeless looking, which, however, he did at 
last bring to bear. Not without difficulty! His 
townsfolk rose in mob round him, for threatening to 
shorten labor—to shorten wages, so that he had to 
fly, with broken wash-pots, scattered household, and 
seek refuge elsewhere. Nay, his wife too, as I learn, 
rebelled : burned his wooden model of his spinning- 
wheel, resolute that he should stick to his razors 
rather—for which, however, he decisively, as thou 
wilt rejoice to understand, packed her out of doors. 
O reader ! what a historical phenomenon is that bag- 
cheeked, pot-bellied, much-enduring, much-inventing 
barber! French Revolutions were a-brewing ; to 
resist the same in any measure, imperial Kaisers 
were impotent without the cotton and cloth of Eng- 
land ; and it was this man that had to give England 
the power of cotton.— Thomas Carlyle. 





Iopine.—This remarkable substance, which but a 
few years since was thought to be confined to a few 
marine plants, has been gradually traced through the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, and its 
general diffusion throughout nature is rendered ex- 
ceedingly probable. At the Academie des Sciences 
de Paris, on the 7th instant, M. Chatin read a 
memoir in continuation of his researches on the pres- 
ence of Iodine in the air, the waters, the soils, and 
the alimentary products of the Alps of France and 
Piedmont. He finds this element in nearly all cases 
—but the quantity appears to vary with considerable 
regularity. There is always a parallelism between 
the air and those waters which are drinkable. While 
this element and fluorine appeared to be confined 
within the narrow limits of a portion of one kingdom 
of nature, we could not understand their value in the 
chemical constitution of nature. Now, however, that 
iodine and fluorine, which have many properties in 
common, are traced through the earth, the waters, 
and the air—and those organic creations which exist 
in them—we begin to appreciate their importance. 


* From “ Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley.”” Bentley, 
1851. 
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THE RETURN 


From the Athenzeum. 
THE RETURN FROM ELBA.* 


Tue third part of M. de Lamartine’s narra- 
tive includes the events of only a few weeks—but 
of weeks crowded with the life, passion and vicissi- 
tudes of years. The volume opens with Napoleon 
on his solitary rock at Elba—the Congress of 
Vienna devoting itself to sumptuous pleasures, 
deep intrigues, and endless disputes—Murat at 
variance with his brother-in-law, and seated on the 
throne of Naples—the Bourbons at the Tuileries 





surrounded by unpopular ministers—-F rance satiated 
with revolutions and sick of glory—and all Europe 
settling down to the novel happiness of peace, | 
commerce, and reviving prosperity. But ‘the, 
man of destiny’’ is weaving a web of intrigues and | 
preparing for new adventures. Seizing his mo-) 
ment, he throws himself once more on the soil of | 
France. The military insurrection follows ; and) 
when the volume closes the unscrupulous soldier is | 
again absolute master of the empire, and the Bour-| 
bons are exiles at Ghent and in London. The! 
fatal storm is, however, gathering around him. | 
The contentious diplomatists have been roused 
from their dreams at Vienna—Europe has declared | 


Napoleon an outlaw—the final resolution to crush | 





FROM ELBA. 


this infamous punishment on the person of the tyrant. 
This courier returned with all speed to acquaint the 
commissioners with the disposition of the rabble. 
They accordingly slackened their progress ; they pre- 
tended to have received counter-orders, and the town 
was misled as to the moment of the emperor’s arrival, 
The impatient crowd therefore dispersed ; and Napo- 
leon, disguised as a courier, wearing a hat and cloak 
which entirely concealed his features, passed thus, 
under favor of the twilight, the last group which 
awaited his carriage in the square ; but he heard the 
murmurs, the maledictions, and the menaces of death 
which arose at his name. At the tavern of the Acco- 
lade, where he stopped to wait for the commissioners, 
he was obliged to assume another disguise to pass 
through the town of Aix, where the same hatred 
existed against him. The cries of ‘‘ Down with the 
Corsican,’’ ** Death to the tyrant,’’ pursued him from 
stage to stage. At Aix the exasperation was so great 
that the authorities were compelled to close the gates 
of the city to prevent the populace from rushing, 
armed with murderous weapons, to the road he was 
to pass. His carriage took a circuitous route, which 
removed him from the walls ; but the outcries of the 
crowd reached his ears whilst they changed horses to 
draw it towards the coast. 


Once arrived at Elba, the nominal emperor 
began to play his part—played to deceive France 
and Europe.— 





him atall costs has been taken—his vassal, Murat, 
has been driven from Italy—and a million of armed; The autumn of 1814 and the whole winter were 
men are in movement against him. M. de Lamar-| passed in this manner by Napoleon ; luxury mingling 
tine has stripped away many an illusion from the’ with simplicity, and festivity with retirement in his 
name of Bonaparte. His first exit from France residence. The wreck of his immense fortune and 
was rendered by the dislike of the people of almost | the first instalments of the allowance secured to him 
tragic character.— by treaty, appeared to have been devoted by him to 
the embellishment of the island and to the acquisi- 

He found the south all up and stirring with irri- | tion of a small fleet, destined, as he alleged, to the 
tation and fanaticism against his name. The recol-| commercial and military service of his new subjects. 
lection of the persecutions of the Cevennes, the To this flotilla he had given a flag as to a naval power 
religious causes converted into and perpetuated as intended to maintain a position, and to make itself 
political causes, the massacres of Avignon, the in-| recognized and respected in the waters of the Medi- 
surrections of Marseilles, the taking of Toulon by the| terranean. Works of art, furniture, books and the 
English, the quick and impassioned character of the | journals of Europe, arrived for him incessantly from 
ple, where the fire of the sun seems to inflame all, Genoa, Leghorn and Paris. The eyes of the world 
color had left amongst the parties in these prov-| Were upon this little island. English travellers, with 
inces elements of fermentation easily called into action. ; Whom curiosity is one of those passions which neither 
The masses, less reflective and more sensual than in) distance nor national shyness can prevent the gratifi- 
the north of France, had preserved there, more than | cation of, flocked from London, from Rome, from 
elsewhere, the impassioned superstitions of old things | Naples, and from Tuscany, to gaze upon the man 
and of old races. The return of the Bourbons to | whose hatred had so long made their island tremble, 
Paris had appeared to the royalist people of the south | and imprisoned England within the limits of its ocean. 
a personal victory of their own over the opposing | Neither upon the shores of Greece, of Asia, or of 
party. The name of Napoleon represented there all Italy, could they find any monument or any ruin, so 
that the people abhorred ; his fall did not seem to, imposing as this Prometheus of the West. They 
them a vengeance and a surety sufficient against the gloried in only having caught a glimpse of him ; and 
possible return of his domination. His death alone | in their correspondence and their journals they boasted 
could assuage the dread and hatred which he inspired. | of a word or a gesture by which the hero, within his 
The dregs of the people had been agitated for some Circle, might have repaid their importunate adula- 
days at the rumor of his expected passage under the, tion. London and Paris resounded with the lightest 
walls of Orange and of Avignon ; and if crime was | Step and the most trifling words of Napoleon, who, on 
not actually meditated amongst them, at least they his part, affected to receive the travellers with ease 
repared outrage. It was intended that he should and grace, as one who had laid aside al? arms and 
Sere France accompanied by the imprecations of the conquered all hatred, and who demanded nothing 
south ; and the commissioners, who were informed of | more in this world than an asylum in every heart, a 
this disposition on the part of the people, could only | favorable souvenir in all imaginations. Pauline Bor- 
secure the safety of their captive by sheltering his’ ghese, the most beautiful and most worshipped woman 
unpopularity under false indications of hours which | of her time, had transferred her court and attracted 
misled the populace, and under the shades of night, | her admirers to the island of Elba. She adorned the 
which hid Napoleon from the towns and villages | exile of her brother, gave life and soul to it, impas- 
through which he passed. One of the couriers who Sioned it with her charms, and made it touching by 
preceded his carriage, on arriving at Orgon, found , her fidelity to misforturie. She constituted the splen- 
the multitude assembled in the square, surrounding dor and the grace, while she did the honor of his 
an effigy of Napoleon hung up on a gibbet, in front Saloons. Concealing thus, under the guise of pleas- 
of the post-house, and threatening to carry into effect ure and of trivial occupations, a more serious and 
political devotion, she travelled, under the pretext of 

* The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. | visiting her sisters and brothers, from Elba to Rome 
By A. de Lamartine. Part III. Vizetelley & Co. and Naples, and from Rome and Naples to Elba ; an 
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THE RETURN 


ambassadress without seeming importance, and free 
from suspicion, whose very volatility shielded her in 
the eyes of the continent from all imputation of sin- 
ister intentions. 


Napoleon’s expedition was prepared with great 
secrecy, and it was not until the little fleet was at 
sea on the way to France that he communicated to 
his companions the nature of the enterprise in 
which they were engaged. ‘The sea was propitious 
—and the band of adventurers landed at the gulf 
of Juan—a coast which Napoleon believed to be 
auspicious to his fortunes, for he had formerly 
landed there when on his return from Egypt he 
came to France in search of a throne. But the 
day’s events somewhat damped his spirits.— 


On the appearance of these vessels, the noise of the 
Janding, the echo of the acclamations, and at the 
sight of these uniforms dear to the recollections of 
the people, the doors of some scattered cottages in the 
neighborhood were opened, and astonished and hes- 
itating peasants timidly approached the camp of Na- 
poleon. The soldiers received them with open arms, 
pointed out the emperor to them, and invited them to 
fraternize. But the peasants displayed more hesita- 
tion and terror than enthusiasm ; one alone, an old 
soldier, accosted the emperor, and requested to be 
enrolled in his battalion. ‘* He is the first,’’ said 
Napoleon to his officers ; ‘‘ they will all follow, for 
their hearts are with me!’? Though he affected con- 
fidence, however, he was evidently staggered by the 
slowness and indecision of the people of this coast in 
joining his standard. He was in France, and re- 
mained more isolated than he was in Elba. He sum- 
moned an officer of the line, and ordered him to march 
at the head of a detachment of twenty-five men to the 
town of Antibes, which was near the shore where he 
had landed, to call upon the garrison and the people, 
in the name of the emperor, to unfurl the tri-colored 
flag there, and gain over the soldiers. The officer 
departed, full of confidence. But the tidings of Na- 
poleon’s descent on the coast with a handful of men, 
had already been conveyed by some royalist peasants 
to General Corsin, commandant of Antibes. With- 
out hesitating between his recollections and his duty, 
he took measures to cut off his troops from all con- 
tact with the emissaries of Napoleon. The detach- 
ment sent by the emperor, instead of contenting 
itself with parleying outside the gates, boldly entered 
the town with cries of ‘* Vive l’Empereur !’’ which 
only received for echo the cry of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!”’ 
amongst the people, and coldness and silence from the 
garrison. General Corsin ordered the drawbridge to 
be suddenly raised behind the detachment, and both 
officers and men were*detained as prisoners in the 
town. 


Ile refused, however, to turn aside—either to 
recover his messengers or to chastise the little gar- 
rison. His object was, to fascinate and corrupt the 
soldiers of France, not to fight withthem. With- 
out an army—without money—without munitions 
of war—it was evidently impossible for him to 
commence a sieve or risk a battle. Celerity, sur- 
prise, the spell of his name, the audacity of despair, 
were the means on which he relied for success in 
his extraordinary invasion. Between La Mure and 
Grenoble he met with the first battalion of the 
royal army that opposed his passage—and there 
enacted the theatrical scene celebrated in so many 
pictures—and so picturesquely given by Lamar- 
tine. 

On quitting La Mure, the emperor composed his 
vanguard of one hundred picked men from that 
chosen body always under the orders of Cambronne. 
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This general, on advancing towards a bridge at some 
distance from La Mure, found himself in front of a 
new battalion. The envoy he sent to them with 
signs of peace was driven back. The emperor being 
informed of this, again despatched one of his officers, 
Major Raoul, to attack the battalion which refused 
to open his route, but Raoul, threatened with their 
fire, returned without being heard. Napoleon felt 
that the moment had arrived to put to the test his 
own ascendency over his old soldiers. He passed 
through his column, ordering it to halt, and rode 
forward at a gentle pace, almost alone, in advance of 
his army. * * Whether he had been assured by 
his accomplices at Grenoble that the hearts of this 
battalion beat in his favor ; whether the habits of a 
soldier on the battle-field had inured him to look on 
death with less repugnance by the fire than by the 
sword ; or that his soul, since his departure from 
Elba, had concentrated all its powers in anticipation 
of this supreme moment, and that he had deemed 
that his enterprise was well worth the risk of life, 
certain it is that he did not hesitate a moment. He 
neither hastened nor slackened his steps, but ap- 
proached within a hundred paces of the bayonets, 
which formed a wall before him on the road. There 
he dismounted, gave the reins to one of his Poles, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and advanced with 
measured steps like a man who marches to his death. 
It was the spectre of the imagination of both army 
and people appearing suddenly, and as if rising from 
the tomb, between France of the present and the past. 
He wore the costume in which recollection, legend, 
and picture had alike engraved him on the memory 
of all ; the military hat, the green uniform of the 
light infantry of the guard, the over-coat of dust- 
colored cloth, open and displaying his under dress, 
the high military boots, and spurs ringing on the 
ground ; his attitude was that of reflection, which 
nothing can distract, or of peaceful command, which 
doubts not of obedience. He descended a slope of the 
road inclining towards the regiment he was about to 
accost. No groups of persons before him, beside him, 
or behind him, prevented him from being seen in all 
the illusion of his personal prestige ; his figure stand- 
ing out boldly and alone against the background of 
the high road, and the blue firmament beyond. To 
strike such a man, whom the soldiers recognized as 
their former idol, would have been, in their eyes, not 
to fight, but to assassinate. Napoleon had calculated 
from afar this challenge of glory to humanity and to 
the heart of the French soldier, and he was not mis- 
taken ; but it required a profound genius to attempt, 
and a Napoleon to accomplish it. His grenadiers, at 
a great distance behind him, stood with their arms 
reversed, as a token of peace. The officer command- 
ing the fifth regiment, doing violence perhaps to his 
feelings in the execution of his duty, or knowing 
beforehand the resolution of his soldiers not to strike 
their emperor, and only wishing to intimidate the 
army of Napoleon by an appearance of discipline, 
ordered his battalion to fire. The soldiers appeared 
to obey, and took aim at Napoleon, who, without 
stopping or betraying any emotion, advanced within 
ten steps of the muskets levelled at his breast, and 
elevating that spell-like and resounding voice, which 
had so often directed the manceuvres of the review, 
or of the field of battle, ‘‘ Soldiers of the fifth regi- 
ment,’’ he exclaimed, deliberately uncovering his 
breast, and presenting his naked bust to receive their 
fire, ‘‘ if there is one amongst you who would kill his 
emperor, let him do it. Here Iam!’? There was 
no reply ; all remained silent and motionless. The 
soldiers had not even loaded their muskets, as if 
they distrusted themselves. Having gone through 
the semblance of obedience and fidelity to discipline, 
they thought they had done their duty, and that the 
heart might now be left to its own course. And the 
hearts of all spoke with one voice. At first a thrill 
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of feeling ran through the battalion, then a few 
muskets were lowered, then a greater number, and 
finally, the whole, while a cry of ‘* Vive 1’ Empereur”’ 
issued from every mouth, which was replied to by a 
shout from the grenadiers of the guard, in the dis- 
tance, of ‘* Vive the fifth regiment of the line.’’ Some 
of the officers quitted the ranks and took the road to 
Grenoble, that they might not be carried away by 
the emotion of their companies, while others wiped 
their eyes, sheathed their swords, and yielded to the 
general contagion. The soldiers, quitting the ranks, 
rushed along with the people to surround the em- 
peror, who opened his arms to receive them ; while 
his own faithful soldiers, following the example, hast- 
ened to the spot, and mingled in one group and 
one acclamation with those of the fifth. It was the 
junction of France, past and present, embracing each 
other at the call of glory—the involuntary sedition 
of hearts. Napoleon had conquered by disarming 
himself ; his name alone had done battle. From this 
moment France was reconquered, the trial had been 
made, the example given. At a distance people 
might be faithful to duty, but when near, enthusiasm 
would seize on all ; the example of the fifth regiment 
was worth more to the emperor than the defection of 
ten armies. 


THE RETURN 


From this moment the immediate game was 
won, and Napoleon’s arrival in Paris was but a 
question of days. The Bourbons made but a faint 
resistance—if we except the courageous efforts of 
the Duchess d’Angouléme, “‘ the only man of her 
family,’’ as Bonaparte said at Bordeaux. But if 
we may believe M. de Lamartine’s recollections of 
that time, they carried with them into exile the 
respect and sympathies of a vast majority of the 
civil population of France. The republican his- 
torian dwells with a fond regret, a sad and mourn- 
ful tenderness, on the events of the night of their 
departure from Paris.— 


At the sight of the carriages which had been pre- 
pared in secret, and entered the court-yard at midnight, 
the officers of the National Guard, and the citizens 
who were under arms to guard the palace, rushed in 
disorder into the halls and staircases of the chateau 
as if to oppose the departure. Marshals, generals, 
officers, magistrates of Paris, youthful enthusiasts of 
the return, or old companions in the exile of the 
princes ; men who had been newly enlisted by the 
charter, others who had been drawn to the palace by 
a conformity of sentiment, and participation in mis- 
fortune, courtiers, magistrates, tradesmen, peers, and 
deputies, all keeping watch with sword or heart over 
the sovereign of their hopes and their remembrance, 
spread themselves in a state of confusion, of irritation, 
despair, and tears, through the galleries and under 
the porticos through which the liberal and peaceful 
monarchy was about to pass, and again withdraw 
from France. A depressed murmur, muttered im- 
precations against the violator of the country, and 
stifled sobs arose from the breasts of all, while their 
faces, blanched with emotion, appeared still more 
livid and feverish in the reflected light of the torches 
carried for the journey by the servants and pages. 
The king at last appeared, and a thousand voices 
were raised, a thousand arms outstretched, a thou- 
sand heads bowed, and a thousand knees bent before 
him. He walked with difficulty, leaning on the arm 
of the Duke de Blacas, and surrounded by the group 
of princes and their most intimate friends. His 
features, though undisturbed by fear, bore the traces 
of the tragic calamities of his house and country, and, 
as his look wandered with an expression of a 
and sorrowful majesty over all those faces which he 
recognized and saluted with a slight inclination of his 
head, his humid eyes seemed to contain the tears of 


his people. Without speaking a word he passed 
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through this line of followers, familiars, courtiers; 
and private citizens, who opened before him and 
closed after him, some darting forward and seizing 
his hands to kiss them, others touching the skirt of 
his coat as if to preserve an impression of his person ; 
all breaking forth into lamentations and melting into 
tears, as if at the sepulture of a reign, or the death- 
bed of a father of the people. At the foot of the 
staircase a thousand swords were crossed over his 
head, as their owners swore to defend or to avenge 
him. At the last moment, when about to leave the 
palace and step into his carriage, an attempt was 
made to restrain him. ‘‘Spare me, my children,’* 


said he, ‘* spare me the expression of the pain I feel © 


as well as you at a separation which is necessary for 
the sake of France. I wish to preserve you for my 
own sake, and to preserve myself for yours. I will 
soon see you again, alas! under what auspices !’’ 
The Duke de Berry and the Count d’ Artois assisted 
him into the carriage, closed the door, bowed and 
saw him depart. For fear of arousing attention or 
exciting a display of feeling on his way, the king 
would have no escort as far as St. Denis ; and the 
inhabitants of the streets he traversed knew not that 
the carriage they beheld bore away a dynasty. A 
single officer of the mounted body guards followed the 
wheels of the king’s carriage at a distance. The 
season was a severe one, the night tempestuous and 
dark, the rain beat against the windows, gusts of 
wind roared through the streets and over the roofs of 
Paris, and the March sky seemed to share in the 
storms which agitated the court, the capital, and the 
people. 

He adds— 


The people were touched at the tragic scenes enact- 
ing in their native land, and nature influenced them 
at this moment more than politics. The king, aban- 
doned by his army, betrayed by his generals, de- 
prived of the throne, and proscribed from that native 
land in which he had hoped to end his days ; his 
advanced years, his white hairs, his infirmities, that 
royal family which in a few days would perhaps have 
no asylum in Europe, the princess who would no 
longer be enabled even to visit the tomb of her father 
and mother at St. Denis, there to weep over her sad 
remembrances of the prison and the scaffold—the 
handsome and faithful youth of the king’s military 
household, who exiled themselves from their families 
to follow the father of the country—this eventful 
night, the inauspicious weather, the tempest, the 
rain, the torchlight reflected on the arms ; all these 
affecting, ominous, and almost funereal circumstances, 
deeply moved the people, and seemed in their eyes to 
be the forerunners of some awful calamity, which was 
about to befall that city from which Napoleon had 
driven royalty, peace and nature. Such was the de- 
parture of the king and his army in the night of the 
20th of March. 

M. de Lamartine brings out strongly the anti- 
popular character of Napoleon’s invasion. He 
shows that the only agents in its success were the 
soldiers, fanaticized by twenty years of glory and 
license ; though many others—such as Constant 
and Carnot—came in afterwards, and accepted 
results which they had protested against with their 
utmost energy. As to the pedple, they seemed to 
have neither courage nor influence. M. de Lamar- 
tine believes that they hated Napoleon because he 
cheated them of their liberty, and denied them the 
hope of peace with Europe. But they were un- 
armed—they had no free press—and they had been 
crushed by ten years of imperial despotism. On 
both sides there were deception and mistrust.— 


If the people did not protest by civic opposition, 
they protested very generally by their sorrow and 











A PARIS FABLE OR PALE ALE. 


their estrangement. History never recorded more 
audacity in the usurpation of a throne, or a more 
cowardly submission of a nation to an army. France 
lost on that day somewhat of its character, the maj- 
esty of its law, the respect of its liberty. Military 
despotism was substituted for public opinion. The 
eee made a mockery of the people. The Lower 
mpire of Rome enacted in Gaul one of those scenes 
which degrade history, and humiliate human nature. 
The only excuse for such an event is that the people 
were depressed under ten years of military govern- 
ment, that the army was rendered fanatic by ten 
years of prodigies, and that its idol was a hero. But 
this hero himself was not long in expiating his at- 
tempt against the nation which he had just pounced 
upon, by finding in his own palace the dishonorable 
necessity of compounding with his accomplices, the 
unreasonableness of the opinion which he must pur- 
chase by hourly sacrifices, the forced division of 
power with his secret enemies, the cupidity, the ma- 
neeuvres, the intrigues, and the treasons of the palace 
of the Caesars. He wished to reign at any sacrifice, 
and he was now destined to impose a reign no longer, 
but to beg it ; to purchase every adhesion by shame- 
ful concessions ; to tremble before those whom he 
formerly made tremble with a gesture; to be the 
slave of those whom he had returned to enslave ; to 
submit to the murmurs, the contradictions, the ca- 
prices, and the insolences of the political bodies ; to 
take refuge in camps where he could find victory no 
more ; to fly from a court in which he no longer 
found safety. The first night that he passed without 
sleep at the Tuileries began the vengeance of his 
triumph, and the expiation of his happiness. 


—The cycles of history which bring round simi- 
larity of events suggest similar morals, and are the 
founts of prophecy. 

M. de Lamartine rises with the dignity of his 
theme. Never wanting in affluence of language 
and of fancy, the narrative of these opening scenes 
of the Hundred Days has the flow, eloquence, and 
florid style of Livy in his most picturesque and ex- 
citing passages. The story is one of the strangest 
ever penned by the historic muse. Infinitely vast, 
varied, and dazzling, it is yet most remarkable for 
its mournful episodes—and the atmosphere in 
which it transpires seems charged with all the 
eletricity of fate. The scene is here ‘ realized’ 
in no ordinary fashion—accepting always the 
writer’s own points of view. For we must repeat 
that, though these volumes are a splendid contribu- 
tion to the materials of history, M. de Lamartine 
cannot be accepted as a historian. His leanings 
and animosities are open and undisguised ; his con- 
sequent assumptions of motive are anything but 
judicial ; and his efforts after effect imply an arti- 
ficiality of arrangement which both borrows and 
rejects fur its purposes. M. de Lamartine’s 
sketches present the poetry of history. He enables 
us to live as he lives, with the men of his youth, 
to see them and know them as he does after the 
lapse of years and the occurrence of three other 
revolutions. In many respects “* The History of 
the Restoration”’ is a greater as well as a more 
mature work than ‘The History of the Giron- 
dists.”’ 





A PARIS FABLE OF PALE ALE. 


M. Payen, lecturing at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Métiers of Paris, has laid before the public a state- 
ment which must be highly consoling to the French 
mind under certain circumstances. The government 
has discovered that large quantities of strychnine are 
manufactured in Paris from nux vomica; and the 
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question arose, what it could be for? The police, it 
is averred, are so strict, and the penalties so severe, 
that the pernicious use of the poison cannot take place 
in Paris ; but the explanation was, that it was made 
for exportation to England, and especially for use in 
the manufacture of ‘‘ pale ale’’ or ‘bitter beer.” 
Delightful idea—the English subdued by French skill 
through their own avarice! English manufactures 
conquered by French, English art turned upon itself! 

For the peace of mind of the ultra-Gallican we are 
sorry to cast a doubt upon this tale. Common porter, 
that black mystery, may contain within its darksome 
flood strychnine or anything else—we should not like 
to pronounce a decided negative as to anything pred- 
icated of its ingredients—we would not venture even 
to deny that there is malt in it, or that it may not be 
somehow wonderfully adulterated with hops. But the 
pale ale stands on rather a different footing. The 
story is manifestly one of Parisian growth ; and re- 
minds us of another, current earlier in the century, 
that all the ‘‘ wine ’’ brought into Paris was vinegar, 
restored to sweetness with sugar of lead. 

The power of adulteration is great, but it cannot 
make a first-rate article ; and, therefore, we doubt its 
power to tamper in any essential degree with pale ale, 
The bitterness is sometimes ascribed to camomile ; 
but that drug, overwhelming when strong, still nau- 
seous even when feeble, would not pass. Wormwood is 
more possible ; but we do not believe in its use. In 
the making of the very best ales, nothing has been 
found to succeed so well as malt and hops, and those 
the very best of their kind. A bitter ale is formed of 
such ingredients as would make a sparkling sweet ale, 
only the sweetness of the malt is reduced to its almost 
inappreciable degree by a continued fermentation ; 
which thus leaves the bitter bare, without disguise. 
You cannot have a sweet ale with the peculiarly light 
quality of the bitter ale, because to obtain that quality 
you must reduce the heavy sweet of the wort in the 
process of fermentation. On the other hand, you can- 
not omit the sweet; it is the raw material of the 
peculiar liquor that tastes so pleasant. Much depends 
upon the quality of the water used, much upon care 
in brewing, much upon those critical points in the 
process which as yet theory cannot explain but ‘‘ ex- 
perience ’’ alone can unconsciously arrive at. The one 
thing certain is, that the best ingredients, the best 
apparatus, and the best care, can alone secure that 
peculiar quality and flavor which in turn secure the 
public liking. 

No doubt, adulteration affects the price even of the 
best beer. So common is adulteration, that you are 
willing to pay a premium to be secured against it ; in 
paying so much at your inn for a bottle of ‘‘ Bass”? 
on a@ summer’s day, you are paying a good price for 
good materials, and a premium for what Mr. Babbage 
calls *¢ verification,’’ the very name of the maker cer- 
tifying the identity of the thing you want; and the 
certificate is worth the cost. It is a fine imposed upon 
the public for its own fault, in that blind demand for 
money cheapness which is the premium on adultera- 
tion. Demanding to have goods below the cost of pro- 
ducing and conveying them, the tyrant public is put 
off with counterfeits ; the fair profit being taken out in 
the shape of a portion of the commodity itself kept 
back, but covered by adulteration. Such being the 
general practice, the peculiar function of supplying 
unadulterated goods becomes in itself a marketable 
commodity, the more valuable in proportion as there 
is less competition in the market. But under no cir- 
cumstances could the price be reduced below the fair 
cost of materials, making, and conveyance. When 
the self-deluding public practically recognizes that 
obvious truth, and the number of accredited makers 
is more numerous, the price of verification will abate ; 
meanwhile, even that article is never charged above 
its fair market value, and ‘ Bass,’’ the champagne 
of the British beverage, is honestly worth what the 
public so largely pays.— Spectator. 
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MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BOOK X. CONTINUED.—CHAPTER X. 


Tue next morning Harley appeared at breakfast. 
He was in gay spirits, and conversed more freely 
with Violante than he had yet done. He seemed 
to amuse himself by attacking all she said, and 
provoking her to argument. Violante was naturally 
a very earnest person; whether grave or gay, she 
spoke with her heart on her lips, and her soul in 
her eyes. She did not yet comprehend the light 
vein of Harley's irony; so she grew picqued and 
chafed; and she was so lovely in anger; it so 
brightened her beauty and animated her words, that 
no wonder HTiarley thus maliciously teased her. 
But what, perhaps, she liked still less than the 
teasing—though she could not tell why—was the 
kind of familiarity that Harley assumed with her— 
a familiarity as if he had known her all her life— 
that of a good-humored elder brother, or a bachelor 
uncle. ‘To Helen, on the contrary, when he did not 
address her apart, his manner was more respectful. 
He did not call her by her Christian name, as he 
did Violante, but ** Miss Digby,’’ and softened his 
tone and inclined his head when he spoke to her. 
Nor did he presume to jest at the very few and 
brief sentences he drew from Helen ; but rather lis- 
tened to then with deference, and invariably honored 
them with approval. After breakfast he asked Vio- 
lante to play or sing; and when she frankly owned 
how little she had cultivated those accomplish- 
ments, he persuaded Helen to sit down to the 
piano, and stood by her side while she did so, 
turning over the leaves of her music-book with the 
ready devotion of an admiring amateur. Helen 
always played well, but less well than usual that 
day, for her generous nature felt abashed. It was 
as if she was showing off to mortify Violante. But 
Violante, on the other hand, was so passionately 
fond of music that she had no feeling left for the 
sease of her own inferivrity. Yet she sighed when 
Helen rose, and Harley thanked her for the delight 
she had given him. 

The day was fine. Lady Lansmere proposed to 
walk in the garden. While the ladies went up- 
stairs for their shawls and bonnets, Harley lighted 
his cigar, and stept from the window upon the 
lawn. Lady Lansmere joined him before the girls 
came out. 

** Harley,’’ said she, taking his arm, ‘‘ what a 
charming companion you have introduced to us! I 
never met with any that both pleased and delighted 
me like this dear Violante. Most girls who pos- 
sess some power of conversation, and who have 
dared to think for themselves, are so pedantic, or 
sv masculine; but she is always so simple, and 
always still the girl. Ah, Harley!” 

** Why that sigh, my dear mother?’ 

**T was thinking how exactly she would have 
suited you—how proud I should have been of such 
a daughter-in-law—and how happy you would have 
been with such a wife.”’ 

Harley started. ‘ Tut,’’? said he, peevishly, 
‘**she is a mere child ; you forget my years.”’ 

** Why,”’ said Lady Lansmere, surprised, ‘* Hel- 
en is quite as young as Violante.”’ 

**In dates—yes. But Helen’s character is so 
staid ;—what it is now it will be ever ; and Helen, 
from gratitude, respect, or pity, condescends to ac- 
cept the ruins of my heart ;—while this bright 
Italian has the soul of a Juliet, and would expect 
in a husband all the passion of a Romeo. Nay, 


and of my own free will and choice? Poor dear 
Helen! Apropos, have you spoken to my father, 
as you undertook to do?”’ 

**Not yet. I must seize the right moment. 
You know that my lord requires management.” 

‘* My dear mother, that female notion of manag- 
ing us, men, costs you, ladies, a great waste of 
time, and occasions us a great deal of sorrow. Men 
are easily managed by plain truth. We are 
brought up to respect it, strange as it may seem to 
ou!” 
‘ Lady Lansmere smiled with the air of superior 
wisdom, and the experience of an accomplished 
wife. ‘* Leave it to me, Harley; and rely on my 
lord’s consent.”’ 

Harley knew that Lady Lansmere always suo- 
ceeded in obtaining her way with his father; and 
he felt that the earl might naturally be disappointed 
in such an alliance, and, without due propitiation, 
evince that disappointment in his manner to Helen. 
Harley was bound to save her from all chance of 
such humiliation. He did not wish her to think that 
she was not welcomed into his family ; therefore he 
said, ‘* I resign myself to your promise and your 
diplomacy. Meanwhile, as you love me, be kind 
to my betrothed.”’ 

** Am I not so?”’ 

‘‘Hem. Are you as kind as if she were the 
great heiress you believe Violante to be?”’ 

‘* Is it,’’ answered Lady Lansmere, evading the 
question—* js it because one is an heiress and the 
other is not that you make so marked a difference 
in your manner to the two; treating Violante as a 
spoiled child, and Miss Digby as’’— 

‘¢ The destined wife of Lord L’Estrange, and the 
daughter-in-law of Lady Lansmere—yes.”’ 

The countess suppressed an impatient exclama- 
tion that rose to her lips, for Harley’s brow wore 
that serious aspect which it rarely assumed save 
when he was in those moods in which men must be 
soothed, not resisted. And after a pause he went 
on—‘‘ I am going to leave you to-day. I have en- 
gaged apartments at the Clarendon. I intend to 
gratify your wish, so often expressed, that I should 
enjoy what are called the pleasures of my rank, 
and the privileges of single-blessedness—celebrate 
my adieu to celibacy, and blaze once more, with 
the splendor of a setting sun, upon Hyde Park and 
May Fair.” 

‘** You are a positive enigma. Leave our house, 
just when you are betrothed to its inmate! Is that 
the natural conduct of a Jover?”’ 

‘* How can your woman eyes be so dull, and 
your woman heart so obtuse?’’ answered Harley 
half-laughing, half-scolding. ‘‘ Can you not guess 
that I wish that Helen and myself should both lose 
the association of mere ward and guardian ; that 
the very familiarity of our intercourse under the 
same roof almost forbids us to be lovers ; that we 
lose the joy to meet, and the pang to part. Don’t 
you remember the story of the Frenchman, who for 
twenty years loved a Jady, and never missed passing 
his evenings at her house. She became a widow. 
‘I wish you joy,’ cried his friend ; ‘ you may now 
marry the woman you have so long adored.’ 
‘Alas,’ said the poor Frenchman, profoundly 
dejected ; ‘and if so, where shall I spend my 
evenings?” 

Here Violante and Helen were seen in the gar- 
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**] don't perceive the point of your wittv, heart- 
less anecdote,”’ said Lady Lansmere, obstinately. 
** Settle that, however, with Miss Digby. But, to 
leave the very day after your friend's danghter 
comes asa guest !—what will she think of it?”’ 

Lord L’Estrange looked steadfastly at his mother. 
** Does it matter much what she thinks of me ‘—of 
aman engaged to another; and old enough to 
be—”’ 

** I wish to Heaven you would not talk of your 
ege, Harley; it isa reflection upon mine; and I 
never saw you look so well nor so handsome.” 
With that, she drew him on towards the young 
ladies ; and, taking Helen’s arm, asked her aside, 
‘** If she knew that Lord L’Estrange had engaged 
rooms at the Clarendon; and if she understood 
why?’ As, while she said this she moved on, 
Harley was left by Violante’s side. 

** You will be very dull here, I fear, my poor 
child,’* said he. 

* Dull! But why will you call me child? 
I so very—very child-like ?”’ 

‘*Certainly you are to me—a mere infant. 
Have I not seen you one ; have I not held you in 
my arms ?’’ 

Viglante.—‘* But that was a long time ago!” 

Harley.—* True. But if years have not stood 
still for you, they have not been stationary for me. 
There is the same difference between us now that 
there was then. And, therefore, permit me still 
to call you child, and as child to treat you !”’ 

Violante.—*‘ I will do no such thing. Do you 
know that I always thought I was good-tempered 
tall this morning ?”’ 

Harley.—‘* And what undeceived you? 
break your doll?” 

Violante, (with an indignant flash from her dark 
eyes.) —‘* There !—again!—you delight in pro- 
voking me !”’ 

Harley.—* It was the doll, then. 
wil] get you another.” 

Violante plucked her arm from him, and walked 
away towards the countess in speechless scorn. 
Harley's brow contracted, in thought and in gloom. 
He stood still for a moment or so, and then joined 
the ladies. 

‘*] am trespassing sadly on your morning ; but I 
wait for a visitor whom I sent to before you were up. 
He is to be here at twelve. With your permission, 
I will dine with you to-morrow, and you will invite 
him to meet me.” 

**Certainly. And who is your friend? I guess 
—the young author?” 

** Leonard Fairfield,’’ cried Violante, who had 
conquered, or felt ashamed, of her short-lived an- 

er. 
* Fairfield!’ repeated Lady Lansmere. “I 
thought, Harley, you said the name was Oran.” 

‘* He has assumed the latter name. He is the 
son of Mark Fairfield, who married an Avenel. 
Did you recognize no family likeness'—none in 
those eyes—mother?” said Harley, sinking his 
Voice into a whisper. 

** No,’’ answered the countess, falteringly. 

Harley, observing that Violante was now speak- 
ing to Helen about Leonard, and that neither was 
listening to him, resumed in the same low tone, 
“Aud his mother—Nora’s sister—shrank from 
seeing me! ‘That is the reason why I wished you 
not to call. She has not told the young man why 
she shrank from seeing me; nor have I explained 
it to him as yet. Perhaps I never shall.” 

**Indeed, dearest Harley,’’ said the countess, 
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with great gentleness, ‘‘I wish you too much to 
forget the folly—well, I will not say that word— 
the sorrows, of your bovhood, not to hope that you 
will rather strive against such painful memories 
than renew ther by unnecessary confidence to any 
one ; least of all to the relation of—”’ 

“* Enough !—don’t name her; the very name 
pains me. And as to confidence, there are but two 
persons in the world to whom I ever bare the old 
wounds—yourself and Egerton. Let this pass. 
Ha !—a ring at the bell—that is he!"’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Leonarp entered on the scene, and joincd the 
party in the garden. The countess, perhaps to 
please her son, was more than civil—she was’ 
markedly kind to him. She noticed him more at- 
tentively than she had hitherto done ; and, with all 
her prejudices of birth, was struck to find the son 
of Mark Fairfield the carpenter so thoroughly the 
gentleman. He might not have the exact tone and 
phrase by which Convention stereotypes those born 
and schooled in a certain world; but the aristocra‘s 
of Nature can dispense with such trite minutie, 
And Leonard had lived, of late at least, in the best 
society that exists, for the polish of language and 
the refinement of manners—the society in which 
the most graceful ideas are clothed in the most 
graceful forms—the society which really, though 
indirectly, gives the law to courts—the society of 
the most classic authors, in the various ages in 
which literature has flowered forth from civiliza- 
tion. And if there was something in the exquisite 
sweetness of Leonard’s voice, look, and manner, 
which the countess acknowledged to attain that per- 
fection in high breeding, which, under the name of 
‘* suavity,’’ steals its way into the heart, so her in- 
terest in him was aroused by a certain subdued 
melancholy which is rarely without distinction, and 
never without charm. He and Helen exchanged 
but few words. There was but one occasion 
in which they could have spoken apart, and Helen 
herself contrived to elude it. His face brightened 
at Lady Lansmere’s cordial invitation, and he 
glanced at Helen as he accepted it; but her eye 
did not meet his own. 

‘* And now,’’ said Harley, whistling to Nero, 
whom his ward was silently caressing, ‘* I must 
take Leonard away. Adieu! all of you, till to- 
morrow at dinner. Miss Violante, is the doll to 
have blue eyes or black ?”’ 

Violante turned her own black eyes in mute ap- 
peal to Lady Lansmere, and nestled to that lady’s 
side as if in refuge from unworthy insult. 


CHAPTER XIl. 


.‘* Ler the carriage go to the Clarendon,” said 
Harley to his servant: ** J and Mr. Oran will walk 
totown. Leonard, I think you would rejoice at an 
occasion to serve your old friends, Dr. Riccabocea 
and his daughter ?”’ 

‘* Serve them! Oyes.’’ And there instantly 
returned to Leonard the recollection of Violante's 
words when, on leaving his quiet village, he had 
sighed to part from all those he loved ; and the lit- 
tle dark-eyed girl had said proudly, yet consolingly, 
‘* But to serve those you love!’’ He turned to 
L’Estrange with beaming inquisitive eyes. 

‘* T said to our friend,’’ resummed Harley, ‘* that 
I would vouch for your honor as my own. I am 
about to prove my words, and to confide the secrets 
which your penetration has indeed divined ;—our 
friend is not what heseems.’’ Harley then briefly 
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related to Leonard the particulars of the exile’s 
history, the rank he had held in his native land, 
the manner in which, partly through the misrepre- 
sentations of a kinsman he had trusted, partly 
through the influence of a wife he had loved, he 
had been driven into schemes which he believed 
bounded to the emancipation of Italy froma foreign 
yoke by the united exertions of her best and bravest 
sons. 

‘* A noble ambition,” interrupted Leonard, 
manfully. ‘* And pardon me, my lord, I should not 
have thought that you would speak of it in a tone 
that implies blame.” 

‘© The ambition in itself was noble,’’ answered 
Harley. ‘* But the cause to which it was devoted 
became defiled in its dark channel through Secret 
Societies. It is the misfortune of all miscellaneous 
political combinations, that with the purest motives 
of their more generous members are ever mixed the 
most sordid interests, and the fiercest passions of 
mean confederates. When those combinations act 
openly, and in day-light, under the eye of Public 
— the healthier elements usually prevail ; 
where they are shrouded in mystery—where they 
are subjected to no censor in the discussion of the 
impartial and dispassionate—where chiefs working 
in the dark exact blind obedience, and every man 
who is at war with law is at once admitted as a 
friend of freedom—the history of the world tells us 
that patriotism soon passes away. Where all is in 
public, public virtue, by the natural sympathies of 
the common mind, and by the wholesome control 
of shame, is likely to obtain ascendency ; where all 
is in private, and shame is but for him who refuses 
the abnegation of his conscience, each man seeks 
the indulgence of his private vice. And hence, in 
Secret Societies, (from which may yet proceed 
great danger toall Europe,) we find but foul and 
hateful Eleusinia, affording pretexts to the ambition 
of the penniless, to the passions of the revengeful, 
to the anarchy of the ignorant. In a word, the 
societies of these Italian Carbonari did but engender 
schemes in which the abler chiefs disguised new 
forms of despotism, and in which the revolutionary 
many looked forward to the overthrow of all the 
institutions that stand between Law and Chaos. 
Naturally, therefore,’ (added L’Estrange, dryly,) 
** when their schemes were detected, and the con- 
spiracy foiled, it was for the silly honest men en- 
trapped into the league to suffer—the leaders turned 
king’s evidence, and the common mercenaries be- 
came—banditti.’’ Harley then proceeded to state 
that it was just when the soi-disant Riccabocca had 
discovered the true nature and ulterior views of 
the conspirators he had joined, and actually with- 
drawn from their councils, that he was denounced 
by the kinsman who had duped him into the enter- 
prise, and who now profited by his treason. Harley 
next spoke of the packet despatched by Riccabocca’s 
dying wife, as it was supposed, to Mrs. Bertram ; 
and of the hopes he founded on the contents of that 
packet, if discovered. He then referred to the 
design which had brought Peschiera to England— 
a design which that personage had avowed with 
such effrontery to his companions at Vienna, that 
he had publicly laid wagers on his success. 

‘* But these men can know nothing of England 
—of the safety of English laws,’’ said Leonard, 
naturally. ‘* We take it for granted that Riccabocca, 
if L am still so to call him, refuses his consent to 
the marriage between his daughter and his foe. 
Where, then, the danger? This count, even if 
Violante were not under you mother’s roof, could 
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not get an opportunity to see her. He could not 
attack the house and carry her off likea feudal baron 
in the middle ages.” 

‘* All this is very true,’’ answered Harley. 
‘* Yet I have found through life that we cannot 
estimate danger by external circumstances, but by 
the character of those from whom it is threatened. 
This count is a man of singular audacity, of no 
mean natural talents—talents practised in every art 
of duplicity and intrigue ; one of those men whose 
boast it is that they succeed in whatever they under- 
take ; and he is, here, urged on the one hand by 
all that can whet the avarice, and on the other, by 
all that can give invention to despair. Therefore, 
though I cannot guess what plan he may possibly 
adopt, I never doubt that some plan, formed with 
cunning and pursued with daring, will be embraced 
the moment he discovers Violante’s retreat, unless, 
indeed, we can forestall all peril by the restoration 
of her father, and the detection of the fraud and 
falsehood to which Peschiera owes the fortune he 
appropriates. Thus, while we must prosecute to 
the utmost our inquiries for the missing documents, 
so it should be our care to possess ourselves, if 
possible, of such knowledge of the count’s machina- 
tions as may enable us to defeat them. Now, it 
was with satisfaction that I learned in Germany that 
Peschiera’s sister was in London. I know enough, 
both of his disposition and of the intimacy between 
himself and this lady, to make me think it probable 
he will seek to make her his instrument and accom- 
plice, should he require one. Peschiera (as you 
may suppose by his audacious wager) is not one of 
those secret villains who would cut off their right 
hand if it could betray the knowledge of what was 
done by the left—rather one of those self-confident 
vaunting knaves, of high animal spirits, and con- 
science so obtuse that it clouds their intellect—who 
must have some one to whom they can boast of 
their abilities and confide their projects. And 
Peschiera has done all he can to render this poor 
woman so wholly dependent on him, as to be his 
slave and his tool. But I have learned certain 
traits in her character that show it to be impres- 
sionable to good, and with tendencies to honor. 
Peschiera had taken advantage of the admiration 
she excited, some years ago, in a rich young Eng- 
lishman, to entice this admirer into gambling, and 
sought to make his sister both a decoy and an in- 
strument in his designs of plunder. She did not 
encourage the addresses of our countryman, but 
she warned him of the snare laid for him, and en- 


treated him to leave the place lest her brother should. 


discover and punish herhonesty. The Englishman 
told me this himself. In fine, my hope of detaching 
this poor lady from Peschiera’s interests, and in- 
ducing her to forewarn us of his purpose, consists 
but in the innocent, and, I hope, laudable artifice, 
of redeeming herself—of appealing to, and calling 
into disused exercise, the better springs of her 
nature.”’ 

Leonard listened with admiration and some sur- 
prise to the singularly subtle and sagacious insight 
into character which Harley evinced in the brief 
clear strokes by which he had thus depicted Peschi- 
era and Beatrice, and was struck by the boldness 
with which Harley rested a whole system of action 
upon a few deductions drawn from his reasonings 
on human motive and characteristic bias. Leonard 
had not expected to find so much practical acuteness 
in a man who, however accomplished, usually 
seemed indifferent, dreamy, and abstracted to the 
ordinary things of life. But Harley L’Estrange 
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was one of those whose powers lie dormant till cir- 
cumstance applies to them all they need for activity 
—the stimulant of a motive. 

Harley resumed—“ After a conversation I had 
with the lady last night, it occurred to me that in 
this part of our diplomacy you could render us es- 
sential service. Madame di Negra—such is the 
sister’s name—has conceived an admiration for your 
= and a strong desire to know you personally. 

have promised to present you to her; and I shall 
do so after a preliminary caution. The lady is 
very handsome, and very fascinating. It is possible 
that your heart and your senses may not be proof 
against her attractions.”’ 

**O, do not fear that !”’ exclaimed Leonard, with 
a tone of conviction so earnest that Harley smiled. 

‘** Forewarned is not always forearmed against 
the might of Beauty, my dear Leonard : so I can- 
not at once accept -your assurance. But listen to 
me; watch yourself narrowly, and if you find that 
you are likely to be captivated, promise, on your 
honor, to retreat at once from the field. I have no 
right, for the sake of another, to expose you to 
danger ; and Madame di Negra, whatever may be 
her good qualities, is the last person I should wish 
to. see you in love with.’’ 

** In love with her! Impossible !”’ 

‘* Impossible is a strong word,” returned Harley; 
** still, I own fairly (and this belief alone warrants 
me in trusting you to her fascinations) that I do 
think, as far as one man can judge of another, that 
she is not the woman to attract you ; and, if filled 
by one pure and generous object in your intercourse 
with her, you will see her with purged eyes. Still 
I claim your promise as one of honor.” 

‘I give it,’’ said Leonard positively. ‘* But 
how can I serve Riccaboceat How aid in—” 

‘* Thus,” interrupted Harley. ‘ The spell of 
your writings is, that, unconsciously to ourselves, 
they make us better and nobler. And your writ- 
ings are but the impressions struck off from your 
mind. Your conversation, when you are roused, 
has the same effect. And as you grow more famil- 
iar with Madame di Negra, 1 wish you to speak 
of your boyhood, your youth. Describe the exile 
as you have seen him—so touching amidst his 
foibles, so grand amidst the petty privations of his 
fallen fortunes, so benevolent while poring over his 
hateful Machiavel, so stingless in his wisdom of 
the serpent, so playfully astute in his innocence of 
the dove—I Jeave the picture to your knowledge of 
humor and pathos. Describe Violante brooding 
over her Italian poets, and filled with dreams of 
her fatherland ; describe her with all the flashes of 
her princely nature, shining forth through humble 
circumstance and obscure position ; waken in your 
listener compassion, respect, admiration for her 
kindred exiles;—and I think our work is done. 
She will recognize evidently those whom her 
brother seeks. She will question you closely where 
you met with them—where they now are. Protect 
that secret ; say at once that it is not your own. 
Against your descriptions and the feelings they ex- 
cite, she will not be guarded as against mine. And 
there are other reasons why your influence over this 
woman of mixed nature may be more direct and 
effectual than my own.” 

‘* Nay, I cannot conceive that.” 

** Believe it, without asking me to explain,”’ 
answered Harley. 

For he did not judge it necessary to say to Leon- 
ard, ‘‘ ] am high-born and wealthy—you a peasant’s 
on, and living by your exertions. is woman is 
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ambitious and distressed. _ She might have projects 
on me that would counteract mine on her. You 
she-would but listen to, and receive, through the 
sentiments of good or of poetical that are in her— 
you she would have no interest to subjugate, no 
motive to ensnare.”’ 

‘* And now,”’ said Harley, turning the subject, 
*“*T have another object in view. This foolish 
sage friend of ours, in his bewilderment and fears, 
has sought to save Violante from one rogue by 
promising her hand to a man who, unless my in- 
stincts deceive me, I suspect much disposed to be 
another. Sacrifice such exuberance of life and 
spirit to that bloodless heart, to that cold and earth- 
ward intellect! By Heavens, it shall not be!’’ 

‘« But whom can the exile possibly have seen of 
birth and fortunes to render him a fitting spouse 
for his daughter? Whom, my lord, except your- 
self?” 

‘© Me!” exclaimed Harley, angrily, and chang- 
ing color. ‘I worthy of such a creature? I— 
with my habits! I—silkenegotist that lam! And 
you, a poet, to form such an estimate of one who 
might be the queen of a poet’s dream !”’ 

‘* My lord, when we sat the other night round 
Riccabocca’s hearth—when I heard her speak, and 
observed you listen, I said to myself, from such 
knowledge of human nature as comés, we know not 
how, to us poets—I said, ‘ Harley L’Estrange has 
looked long and wistfully on the heavens, and he now 
hears the murmur of the wings that can waft him 
towards them.’ And then I sighed, for I thought 
how the world rules us all in spite of ourselves. 
And I said, ‘ What pity for both, that the exile’s 
daughter is not the worldly equal of the peer’s son !’ 
And you too sighed, as I thus thought; and I 
fancied that, while you listened to the music of the 
wing, you felt the iron of the chain. But the exile’s 
daughter zs your equal in birth, and you are hers 
in heart and in soul.” 

‘* My poor Leonard, you rave,’ answered Harley 
calmly. ‘* And if Violante is not to be some young 
prince’s bride, she should be some young poet’s.”” 

*¢ Poet’s! Ono!’’ said Leonard, with a gentle 
laugh. ‘* Poets need repose where they love !”” 

Harley was struck by the answer, and mused 
over it in silence. ‘ 1 comprehend,’’ thought he ; 
‘it is a new light that dawns on me. What is 
needed by the man, whose whole |ife is one strain 
afier glory—whose soul sinks, in fatigue, to the 
companionship of earth—is not the love of a nature 
like his own. He is right—it is repose! While 
I, it is true! Boy that he is, his intuitions are 
wiser than all my experience! It is excitement— 
energy—elevation, that Love should bestow on me. 
But I have chosen ; and, at least, with Helen my 
life will be calm, and my hearth sacred. Let the 
rest sleep in the same grave as my youth.” 

*¢ But,’’ said Leonard, wishing kindly to arouse 
his noble friend from a reverie which he felt was 
mournful, though he did not divine its true cause— 
‘but you have not yet told me the name of the 
Signora’s suitor. May I know?” 

‘Probably one you never heard of. 
Leslie—a placeman. 
were right.”’ 

‘¢ Randal Leslie? Heaven forbid !”’ cried Leonard, 
revealing his surprise at the name. 

‘* Amen ! But what do you know of him ?”’ 

Leonard related the story of Burley’s pamphlet. 

Harley seemed delighted to hear his suspicions 
of Randal confirmed. ‘* The paltry pretender !— 
and yet I fancied that he might be formidable! 
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However, we must dismiss him for the present :— 
we are approaching Madame di Negra’s house. 
Prepare yourself, and remember your promise.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Some days have passed by. Leonard and Beatrice 
di Negra have already made friends. Harley is 
satisfied with his young friend’s report. He him- 
self has been actively occupied. He has sought, 
but hitherto in vain, all trace of Mrs. Bertram; he 
has put that investigation into the hands of his 
lawyer, and his Jawyer has not been more furtunate 
than himself. Moreover, Harley has blazed forth 
again in the London world, and promises again de 
faire fureur ; but he has always found tine to spend 
some hours in the twenty-four at his father’s house. 
He has continued much the same tone with Violante, 
and she begins to accustom herself to it, and reply 
saucily. His calm courtship to Helen flows on in 
silence. Leonard, too, has been a frequent guest 
at the Lansmeres’ ; all welcome and like him there. 
Peschiera has not evinced any sign of the deadly 
tinachinations ascribed to him. He goes less into 
the drawing-room world; he meets Lord L’Es- 
trange, there ; and, brilliant and handsome though 
Peschiera be, Lord L’Estrange, like Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor, is ‘on his native heath,’? and has the 
decided advantage over the foreigner. Peschiera, 
however, shines in the clubs, and plays high. Still, 
scarcely an evening passes in which he and Baron 
Levy do not meet. 

Audley Egerton has been intensely occupied 
with affairs. Only seen once by Harley. Harley 
then was about to deliver himself of his sentiments 
respecting Randal Leslie, and to communicate the 
story of Burley and the pamphlet. Egerton 
stopped him short. 

**My dear Harley, don’t try to set me against 
this young man. I wish to hear nothing in his 
disfavor. In the first place, it would not alter the 
line of conduct I mean to adopt with regard to him, 
He is my wife’s kinsman; I charged myself with 
his career, as a wish of hers, and therefore as a 
duty to myself. In attaching him so young to my 
own fate, | drew him necessarily away from the 
—. in which his industry and talents (for 

e has both in no common degree) would have 
secured his fortunes ; therefore, be he bad, be he 
good, I shall try to provide for him as I best can; 
and, moreover, cold as I am to him, and wordly 
though perhaps he be, I have somehow or other 
conceived an interest in him—a liking to hin. 

He has been under my roof, he is dependent on 
me ; he has been docile and prudent, and I am a 
lone childless man ; therefore spare him, since in 
so dvuing you spare me; and ah, Harley, I have so 
many cares on me now, that—’’ 

**O say no more, my dear, dear Audley !”’ cried 
the generous friend; ‘* how little people know 
you !”’ 

Audley’s hand trembled. Certainly his nerves 
began to show wear and tear. 

Meanwhile, the object of this dialogue—the type 
of perveried intellect—of mind without heart—of 
knowledge which had no aim but power—was in a 
state of anxious perturbed gloom. He did not 
know whether wholly to believe Levy's assurance 
of his patron’s ruin. He could not believe it when 
he saw that great house in Grosvenor Square, its 
hall crowded with lacqueys, its sideboard blazing 


the doubts all these phenomena suggested to him ; 
but the baron only smiled ominously and said— 

‘* True, the tradesmen are always paid ; but the 
how is the question! Randal, mon cher, you are 
too innocent. I have but two pieces of advice to 
suggest, in the shape of two proverbs—‘ Wise 
rats run from a falling house,” and * Make hay 
while the sun shines.’ Apropos, Mr. Avenel 
likes you greatly, and has been talking of the 
borongh of Lansmere for you. He has contrived 
to get together a great interest there. Make much 
of him.”’ 

Randal had indeed been to Mrs. Avenel’s soirée 
dansante, and called twice and found her at home, 
and been very bland and civil, and admired the 
children. She had two, a boy and a girl, very like 
their father, with open faces as bold as brass. 
And as all this had won Mrs. Avenel’s good 
graces, so it had propitiated her htsband’s. Avenel 
was shrewd enough to see how clever Randal was. 
He called him ‘* smart,’’ and said ‘* he would have 
got on in America,’’ which was the highest praise 
Dick Avenel ever accorded to any man. But Dick 
himself looked a little careworn; and this was the 
first year in which he had murmured at the bills of 
his wife’s dressmaker, and said, with an oath, that 
‘*there was such a thing as going too much 
ahead.”’ 

Randal had visited Dr. Riccabocca, and found 
Violante flown. True to his promise to Harley, 
the Italian refused to say where, and suggested, as - 
was agreed, that for the present it would be more 
prudent if Randal suspended his visits to himself. 
Leslie, not liking this proposition, attempted to 
make himself still necessary, by working on Ricca 
bocca’s fears as to that espionage on his retreat, 
which had been among the reasons that had hurried 
the sage into offering Randal Violante’s hand. 
But Riccabocca had already learned that the fancied 
spy was but his neighbor Leonard ; and, without 
so saying, he cleverly contrived to make the sup- 
position of such espionage an additional reason for 
the cessation of Leslie’s visits. Randal, then, in 
his own artful, quiet, roundabout way, had sought 
to find out if any communication had passed between 
L’Estrange and Riccabocca. Brooding over Har- 
ley’s words to him, he suspected there had been 
such communication, with his usual penetrating 
astuteness. Riccabocea, here, was less on his 
guard, and rather parried the sidelong questions 
than denied their inferences. 

Randal began already to surmise the truth. 
Where was it likely Violante should go but to the 
Lansmeres’t This confirmed his ideas of Harley’s 
pretensions to her hand. With such a rival what 
chance had het Randal never doubted for a mo- 
ment that the pupil of Machiavel would ‘ throw 
him over,”’ if such an alliance to his daughter really 
presented itself. ‘The schemer at once discarded 
from his project all further aim on Violante ; 
either she would be poor, and he would not have 
her; or she would be rich, and her father would 
give her to another. As his heart had never been 
touched by the fair Italian, so the moment her in 
heritance became more than doubtful, it gave him 
no pang to lose her ; but he did feel very sore and 
resentful at the thought of being supplanted by 
Lord L’Estrange, the man who had insulted him. 

Neither, as yet, had Randal made any way in his 
designs on Frank. For several days Madame di 





with plate; when no dun was ever seen in the 
antechamber ; when not a tradesman was ever 
known to call twice for a bill. He hinted to Levy 


Negra had not been at home, either to himself or 
young Hazeldean; and Frank, though very up 
| happy, was piqued and angry ; and Randal sue 
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ed, and suspected, he knew not exactly what ; 
ut the devil was not so kind to him there as that 
father of lies ought to have been to.a son so dutiful. 
Yet, with all these discouragements, there was in 
Randal Leslie so dogged and determined a convic- 
tion of his own success—there was so great a 
tenacity of purpose under obstacles, and so vigilant 
an eye upon all chances that could be turned to his 
favor, that he never once abandoned hope, nor did 
more than change the details in his main schemes. 
Out of calculations apparently the most far-fetched 
and improbable, he had constructed a patient 
policy, to which he obstinately clung. How far 
his reasonings and patience served to his ends, 
remains yet to be seen. But could our contempt 
for the baseness of Randal himself be separated 
from the faculties which he elaborately degraded 
to thé service of that baseness, one might allow 
that there was something one could scarcely despise 
in this still self-reliance, this inflexible resolve. 
Had such qualities, aided as they were by abilities 
of no ordinary acuteness, been applied to objects 
commonly honest, one would have backed Randal 
Leslie against any fifty picked prizemen from the 
colleges. But there are judges of weight and 
metal, who do that now, especially Baron Levy, 
who says to himself, as he eyes that pale face all 
intellect, and that spare form all nerve, ‘‘ This isa 
man who must make way in life; he is worth 
helping.”’ 
By the words “ worth helping,’’ Baron Levy 
meant ‘‘ worth getting into my power, that he may 
help me.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


But Parliament had met. Events that belong 
to history had contributed yet more to weaken the 
administration. Randal Leslie’s interest became 
absorbed in politics ; for the stake to him was his 
whole political career. Should Audley lose office, 
and for good, Audley could aid him no more ; but 
to abandon his patron, as Levy recommended, and 
pin himself, in the hope of a seat in Parliament, to 
a stranger—an obscure stranger, like Dick Avenel 
—that was a policy not to be adopted at a breath. 
Meanwhile, almost every night, when the House 
met, that pale face and spare form, which Levy so 
identified with shrewdness and energy, might be 
seen amongst the benches appropriated to those 
more select strangers who obtained the speaker’s 
order of admission. There Randal heard the great 
men of that day, and with the half contemptuous 
surprise at their fame, which is common enough 
amongst clever, well-educated young men, who 
know not what it is to speak in the House of Com- 
mons. He heard much slovenly English, much 
trite reasoning, some eloquent thoughts, and close 
argument, often delivered in a jerking tone of 
voice, (popularly called the parliamentary éwang) 
and often accompanied by gesticulations that would 
have shocked the manager of a provincial theatre. 
He thought how much better than these great dons 
(with but one or two exceptions) he himself could 
speak—with what more refined logic—with what 
more polished periods—how much morte like Cicero 
and Burke! Very probably he might have so 
spoken, and for that very reason have made that dead- 
est of all dead failures—an excellent spoken essay. 
One thing, however, he was obliged to own, viz., 
that in a popular representative assembly it is not 
precisely knowledge which is power, or if knowl- 
edge, it is but the knowledge of that particular 
assembly, and what will best take with it ;—pas- 
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sion, invective, sarcasm, bold declamation, shrewd 
common sense, the readiness so rarely found in a 
very profound mind—he owned that all these were 
the qualities that told ; when a man who exhibited 
nothing but ‘‘ knowledge,”’ in the ordinary sense 
of the word, stood an imminent chance of being 
coughed down. 

There at his left—last but one in the row of the 
ministerial chiefs—Randal watched Audley Eger- 
ton, his arms folded on his breast, his hat drawn 
over his brows, his eyes fixed with steady courage 
on whatever speaker in the opposition held posses- 
sion of the floor. And twice Randal heard Egerton 
speak, and marvelled much at the effect that minis- 
ter produced. For of those qualities enumerated 
above, and which Randal had observed to be most 
sure %f success, Audley Egerton only exhibited to 
a marked degree—the common sense, and the readi- 
ness. And yet, though but little applauded by 
noisy cheers, no speaker seemed more to satisfy 
friends, and command respect from foes. The true 
secret was this, which Randal might well not 
divine, since that young person, despite his ancient 
birth, his Eton rearing, and his refined air, was not 
one of nature’s gentlemen ;—the true secret was, 
that Audley Egerton moved, looked, and spoke, 
like a thorough gentleman of England. A gentle- 
man of more than average talents and of long expe- 
rience, speaking his sincere opinions—not a rheto- 
rician aiming at effect. Moreover, Egerton was a 
consummate man of the world. He said, with 
nervous simplicity, what his party desired to be said, 
and put what his opponents felt to be the strong 
points of the case. Calm and decorous, yet spirited 
and energetic, with little variety of tone, and action 
subdued and rare, but yet signalized by earnest 
vigor, Audley Egerton impressed the understand- 
ing of the dullest, and pleased the taste of the most 
fastidious. 

But once, when allusions were made to a certain 
popular question, on which the premier had an- 
nounced his resolution to refuse all concession, and 
on the expediency of which it was announced that 
the cabinet was nevertheless divided—and when 
such allusions were coupled with direct appeals to 
Mr. Egerton, as ‘‘ the enlightened member of a 
great commercial constituency,” and with a flatter- 
ing doubt that ‘that right honorable gentleman, 
member for that great city, identified with the cause 
of the Burgher class, could be so far behind the 
spirit of the age as his official chief,’’—Randal 
observed that Egerton drew his hat still more 
closely over his brows and turned to whisper with 
one of his colleagues. He could not be got up to 
speak. 

That evening Randal walked home with Egerton, 
and intimated his surprise that the minister had 
declined what seemed to him a good occasion for 
one of those brief, weighty replies by which Audley 
was chiefly distinguished, an occasion to which he 
had been Joudly invited by the ‘* hears’ of the 
House. 

‘* Leslie,’ answered the statesman briefly, ‘1 
owe all my success in Parliament to this rule—I 
have never spoken against my convictions. I in- 
tend to abide by it to the last.”” 

‘* But if the question at issue comes before the 
House, you will vote against it?” 

** Certainly, I vote as a member of the cabinet. 
But since I am not Jeader and mouthpiece of the 
party, I retain the privilege to speak as an ind 
vidual.” 

‘* Ah, my dear Mr. Egerton,” exclaimed Randal, 
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*‘ forgive me. But this question, right or wrong, 
has got such hold of the public mind. So little, if 
conceded in time, would give content ; and it is so 
clear (if I may judge by the talk I hear every- 
where I go) that, by refusing all concession, the 
government must fall, that I wish’ — 

** So do I wish,’’ interrupted Egerton, with a 
gloomy impatient sigh—‘‘so do I wish! But 
what avails it? If my advice had been taken but 
three weeks ago—now it is too late—we could 
have doubled the rock ; we refused, we must split 
upon it.” 

This speech was so unlike the discreet and re- 
served minister, that Randal gathered courage to 
proceed with an idea that had occurred to his own 
sagacity. And, before I state it, 1 must add that 
Egerton had of late shown much more personal 
kindness to his protégé ; that, whether his spirits 
were broken, or that at last, close and compact as 
his nature of bronze was, he felt the imperious 
want to groan aloud in some loving ear, the stern 
Audley seemed tamed and softened. So Randal 
went on. 

** May I say what I have heard expressed with 
regard to you and your position—in the streets—in 
the clubs ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it is in the streets and the clubs that states- 
men should go to school. Say on.” 

‘© Well, then, I have heard it made a matter of 
wonder why you, and one or two others I will not 
name, do not at once retire from the ministry, and 
on the avowed ground that you side with the public 
—s on this irresistible question.”’ 

“ h 999 

‘It is clear that in so doing you would become 
the most popular man in the country—clear that 
you would be summoned back to power on the 
shoulders of the people. No new cabinet could be 


formed without you, and your station in it would 


perhaps be higher, for life, than that which you 
may now retain but for a few weeks longer. Has 
not this ever occurred to you ?”’ 

** Never,’’ said Audley, with dry composure. 

Amazed at such obtuseness, Randal exclaimed, 
‘Ts it possible? And yet, forgive me if I say I 
think you are ambitious, and love power.’”” 

‘* No man more ambitious ; and if by power you 
mean office, it has grown the habit of my life, and 
I shall not know what to do without it.” 

** And how, then, has what seems to me so obvi- 
ous never occurred to you ?”’ 

** Because you are young, and therefore I fergive 
you ; but not the gossips who could wonder why 
Audley Egerton refused to betray the friends of 
his whole career, and to profit by the treason.”’ 

** But one should love one’s country before a 
party.” 

** No doubt of that; and the first interest of a 
country is the honor of its public men.” 

‘** But men may leave their party without dis- 
honor.”’ 

** Who doubts that?’ Do you suppose that if I 
were an ordinary independent member of Parliament, 
loaded with no obligations, charged with no trust, 
I could hesitate fur a moment what course to pur- 
sue? Oh, that I were but the member for ! Oh, 
that I had the full right to be a free agent! But if 
a member of a cabinet, a chief in whom thousands 
confide, because he is outvoted in a council of his 
colleagues, suddenly retires, and by so doing breaks 
up the whole party whose confidence he has enjoyed, 
whose rewards he has reaped, to whom he owes 
the very position which he employs to their ruin— 
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own that though his choice may be honest, it is one 
which requires all the consolations of conscience.”’ 

‘* But you will have those consolations. And,’’ 
added Randal energetically, ‘the gain to your 
career will be so immense !”’ 

‘¢ That is precisely what it cannot be,’”’ answered 
Egerton gloomily. ‘I grant that I may, if I 
choose, resign office with the present government, 
and so at once destroy that government; for my 
resignation on such ground would suffice to do it. 
I grant this; but for that very reason I could not the 
next day take office with another administration. 
I could not accept wages for desertion. No gen- 
tleman could! And therefore””—Audley stopped 
short, and he buttoned his coat over his broad 
breast. The action was significant; it said that 
the man’s mind was made up. 

Iu fact, whether Audley Egerton was right or 
wrong in his history depends upon much subtler, 
and perhaps loftier views in the casuistry of politi- 
cal duties, than it was in his character to take. 
And I guard myself from saying anything in praise 
or disfavor of his notions, or implying that he is a 
fit or unfit example in a parallel case. I am but 
describing the man as he was, and as a man like 
him would inevitably be, under the influences in 
which he lived, and in that peculiar world of which 
he was so emphatically a member. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas 
moi qui parle, c'est Marc Auréle.”’ 

He speaks, not I. 

Randal had no time for further discussion. They 
now reached Egerton’s house, and the minister, 
taking the chamber candlestick from his servant’s 
hand, nodded a silent good-night to Leslie, and 
with a jaded look retired to his room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Bur not on the threatened question was that 
eventful campaign of Party decided. The gov- 
ernment fell less in battle than skirmish. It was 
one fatal Monday—a dull question of finance and 
figures. Prosy and few were the speakers. All 
the government silent, save the chancellor of the 
exchequer and another business-like personage con- 
nected with the Board of Trade, whom the House 
would hardly condescend to hear. The House was 
in no mood to think of facts and figures. Early in 
the evening, between nine and ten, the speaker’s 
sonorous voice sounded, ‘‘ Strangers must with- 
draw!’”? And Randal, anxious and foreboding, 
descended from his seat, and went out of the fatal 
doors. He turned to take a last glance at Audley 
Egerton. The whipper-in was whispering to Aud- 
ley ; and the minister pushed back his hat from his 
brows, and glanced round the house, and up into 
the galleries, as if to calculate rapidly the relative 
numbers of the two armies in the field; then he 
smiled bitterly, and threw himself back into his 
seat. That smile long haunted Leslie. 

Amongst the strangers thus banished with Ran-- 
dal, while the division was being taken, were 
many young men, like himself, connected with the 
administration—some by blood, some by place. 
Hearts beat loud in the swarming lobbies. Omi- 
nous mournful whispers were exchanged. ‘* They 
5 a government will have a majority of ten.” 
**No; I hear they will certainly be beaten.’’ 
“H says by fifty.” ‘‘I don’t believe it,” 
said a lord of the bedchamber ; ‘ it is impossible. 
I left five government members dining at the 
‘ Travellers.’’’ ** No one thought the division 
would be so early.” ‘A trick of the whigs— 
shameful.” ‘* Wonder some one was not set up 
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to talk for time; very odd P——did not speak; 
however, he is so cursedly rich, he does not care 
whether he is out or in.”? ‘‘ Yes; and Audley 
Egerton, too, just such another ; glad, no doubt, to 
be set free tu look after his property ; very differ- 
ent tactics if we had men to whom office was as 
necessary as it is—to me!’’ said a candid young 
placeman. Suddenly the silent Leslie felt a friendly 
pon his arm. He turned and saw Levy. 

‘* Did I not tell you?” said the baron, with an 
exulting smile. 

‘* You are sure, then, that the government will 
be outvoted ?”’ 

“¢T spent the morning in going over the list of 
members with a parliamentary client of mine, who 
knows them all as a shepherd does his sheep. 
Majority for the opposition at least twenty-five.”’ 

‘* And in that case must the government resign, 
sir?’’ asked the candid young »'~~ ...au, wno had 
been listening to the smart well-dressed baron, 
‘* his soul planted in his ears.”’ 

** Of course, sir,’’ replied the baron blandly, |~ 
and offering his snuff-box, (true Louis Quinze, 
with a miniature of Madame de Pompadour, set in 
pearls.) ‘‘ You are afriend to the present minis- 
ters? You could not wish them to be mean enough 
to stay in?’’ Randal drew aside the baron. 

‘¢ If Audley’s affairs are as you state, what can 
he do?” 

‘*T shall ask him that question to-morrow,’’ 
answered the baron, with a look of visible hate. 
*¢ And I have come heré just to see how he bears 
the prospect before him.” 

** You will not discover that in his face. 
those absurd scruples of his! If he had but 
out in time—to come in again with the 
Men !”’ 

‘* Oh, of course, our right honorable is too punc- 
tilious for that !’’ answered the baron, sneering. 

Suddenly the doors opened—in rushed the breath- 
less expectants. ‘‘ Whatarethe numbers? What 
ia the division ?”’ 

** Majority against ministers,” said a member of 
sition, peeling an orange, ‘‘ twenty-nine.”’ 
he baron, too, had a speaker's order; and he 
came into the house with Randal, and sat by his 
side. But, to their disgust, some member was 
talking about the other motions before the House. 

‘* What! has nothing been said as to the divis- 
ion?’’ asked the baron of a young county member, 
who was talking to some non-parliamentary friend 
in the bench before Levy. The county member 
was one of the baron’s pet eldest sons—had dined 
often with Levy—was under “ obligations’’ to 
him. The young legislator looked very much 
ashamed of Levy’s friendly pat on his shoulder, 
and answered hurriedly, “*O yes; H asked, 
‘if, after such an expression of the House, it was 
the intention of ministers to retain their places, 
and carry on the business of the government?’ ”” 

“Just like H ! Very inquisitive mind! 
And what was the answer he got?’’ 

*¢ None,”’ said the county member ; and returned 
in haste to his proper seat in the body of the 
House. 

‘“¢'There comes Egerton,”’ said the baron. And, 
indeed, as most of the members were now leaving 
the House, to talk over affairs at clubs or in saloons, 
and spread through town the great tidings, Audley 
Egerton’s tall head was seen towering above the 
rest. And Levy turned away disappointed. For 
not only was the minister’s handsome face, though 
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courtesy, a marked respect, in the mode in which 
that rough assembly made way for the fallen min- 
ister as he passed through the jostling crowd. 
And the frank, urbane nobleman, who afterwards, 
from the force, not of talent but of character, be- 
came the leader in that House, pressed the hand of 
his old opponent, as they met in the throng near 
the doors, and said aloud, ‘‘1 shall not be a proud 
man if ever I live to have office; but I shall be 
proud if ever I leave it with as little to be said 
against me as your bitterest opponents can say 
against you, Egerton.” 

‘*T wonder,’’ exclaimed the baron aloud, and 
leaning over the partition that divided him from 
the throng below, so that his voice reached Eger- 
ton—and there was a cry from formal, indignant 
members, ‘‘ Order in the strangers’ gallery !”"—*‘ I 
wonder what Lord L’Estrange will say!” 

Audley lifted his dark brows, surveyed the baron 
for an instant with flashing eyes, then walked down 
the narrow defile between the last benches, and 

pare .cd from the scene in which, alas! so few of 
the most admired performers leave more than an 
actor’s short-lived name ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Baron Levy did not execute his threat of callin 
on Egerton the next morning. Perhaps he shran 
from again meeting the flash of those indignant 
eyes. And, indeed, Egerton was too busied all 
the forenoon to see any one not upon public affairs, 
except Harley, who hastened to console or cheer 
him. When the House met, it was announced that 
the ministers had resigned, only holding their 
offices till their successors were appointed. But 
already there was some reaction in their favor ; 
and when it became generally known that the new 
administration was to be formed of men, few in- 
deed of whom had ever before held office—that 
common superstition in the public mind, that gov- 
ernment is like a trade, in which a regular ap- 
prenticeship must be served, began to prevail ; and 
the talk at the clubs was, that the new men could 
not stand; that the former ministry, with some 
modification, would be back ina month. Perhaps 
that too might be a reason why Baron Levy 
thought it prudent not prematurely to offer vindic~. 
tive condolences to Mr. Egerton. Randal spenéy 
part of his morning in inquiries, as to what ger» . 
tlemen in his situation meant to do with regard to 
their places ; he heard with great satisfaction that. 
very few intended to volunteer retirement from 
their desks. As Randal himself had observed to . 
Egerton, ‘‘ their country before their party !”’ 

Randal’s place was of great moment to him; . 
its duties were easy, its salary amply sufficient for 
his wants, and defrayed such expenses as were 
bestowed on the education of Oliver and his sister. 
For I am bound to do justice to this young man— 
indifferent as he was towards hisspecies in general, 
the ties of family were strong with him; and he. 
stinted himself in many temptations u.. °* alluring 
to his age, in the endeavor to raise the dui, “onest 
Oliver and the loose-haired, pretty Juliet somew..' 
more to his own level of culture and refinement. 
Men essentially griping and unscrupulous, often do 
make the care for their family an apology for their 
sins against the world. Even Richard II}., if the 
chronicles are to be trusted, excused the murder of 
his nephews by his passionate affection for his son. 
With the loss of that place, Randal Jost all means 
of support, save what Audley could give him; and . 





pale, serene and cheerful, but there was an obvious 


if Audley were in truth ruined? Moreover, Ran- 
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dal had already established at the office a reputation 
for ability and industry. It was a career in which, 
if he abstained from party politics, he might rise 
to a fair station and to a considerable income. 
Therefore, much contented with what he learned 
as to the general determination of his fellow-of- 
ficials, a determination warranted by ordinary pre- 
cedent in such cases, Randal dined at a club with 
good relish, and much Christian resignation for the 
reverse of his patron, and then walked to Grosve- 
nor Square, on the chance of finding Audley 
within. Learning that he was so, from the porter 
who opened the door, Randal entered the library. 
Three gentlemen were seated there with Egerton : 
one of the three was Lord L’Estrange; the other 
two were members of the really defunct, though 
nominally still existing, government. He was 
about to withdraw from intruding on this conclave, 
when Egerton said to him gently, ‘* Come in, Les- 
lie ; I was just speaking about yourself.” 

** About me, sir?”’ 

** Yes; about you and the place you hou. 
had asked Sir (pointing to a fellow minister) 
whether I might not, with propriety, request your 
chief to leave some note of his opinion of your tal- 
ents, which I know is high, and which might 
serve you with his successor.”’ 

** Oh, sir, at such a time to think of me!” ex- 
claimed Randal, and he was genuinely touched. 

** But,’’ resumed Audley, with his usual dry- 
ness, ‘‘ Sir , to my surprise, thinks that it 
would better become you that you should resign. 
Unless his reasons, which he has not yet stated, are 
very strong, such would not be my advice.”’ 

‘** My reasons,” said Sir ; With official for- 
mality, ‘‘ are simply these: I have a nephew in a 
similar situation ; he will resign, as a matter of 
course. Every one in the public offices, whose 
relatives and near connections hold high appoint- 
ments in the government, will do so. I do not 
think Mr. Leslie will like to feel himself a soli- 
tary exception.” 

** Mr. Leslie is no relation of mine—not even a 
near connection,’’ answered Egerton. 

‘* But his name is so associated with your own 
—he has resided so long in your house—is so well 
known in society, (and don’t think 1 compliment 
when I add, that we hope so well of him,) that I 
ean’t think it worth his while to keep this paltry 
— which incapacitates him too from a seat in 

arliament.”’ 

Sir —— was one of those terribly rich men, to 
whom all considerations of mere bread and cheese 
are paltry. But I must add, that he supposed 
Egerton to be still wealthier than himself, and 
sure to provide handsomely for Randal, whom Sir 

rather liked than not; and, for Randal’s own 
sake, Sir thought it would lower him in the 
estimation of Egerton himself, despite that gentle- 
man’s advocacy, if he did not follow the example 

- of his avowed and notorious patron. 

“You ee, Leslie,’ said Egerton, checking 
Ran‘ _.s meditated reply, ‘‘that nothing can be 
.aid against your honor if you stay where you are ; 
it is a mere question of expediency ; I will judge 
that for you ; keep your place.” 

Unhappily, the other member of the government, 
who had hitherto been silent, was a literary man. 
Unhappily, while this talk had proceeded, he had 
placed his hand upon Randal Leslie’s celebrated 
pamphlet, which Jay on the library table; and, 
turning over the leaves, the whole spirit and mat- 

i ter of that masterly composition in defence of the 
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administration (a composition steeped in all the 
essence of party) recurred to his too faithful recol+ 
lection. He, too, liked Randal; he did more—he 
admired the author of that striking and effective 
pamphlet. And, therefore, rousing himself from 
the sublime indifference he had before felt for the 
fate of a subaltern, he said with a bland and compli- 
mentary smile, ‘* No; the writer of this most able 
publication is no ordinary placeman. His opinions 
here are too vigorously stated ; this fine irony on 
the very person who, in all probability, will be ths 
chief in his office, has excited too lively an atten- 
tion, to allow him the sedet eternumque sedebit on 
an official stool. Ha, ha! this isso good! Read 
it, L’Estrange. What say you?’ 

Harley glanced over the page pointed out to 
him. The original was in one of Burley’s broad, 
coars* hut telling burlesques, strained fine through 
Randais nx.. lished satire. It was capital. 
Harley smiled, ana stted his eyes to Randal. The 
unlucky plagiarist’s face was flushed—the beads 
stood on his brow. Harley was a good hater ; he 
loved too warmly not to err on the opposite side ; 
but he was one of those men who forget hate when 
its object is distressed and humbled. He put down 
the pamphlet and said, ‘‘] am no politician; but 
Egerton is so well known to be fastidious and over 
scrupulous in all points of official etiquette, that 
Mr. Leslie cannot follow a safer counsellor.” 

‘* Read that yourself, Egerton,” said Sir 
and he pushed the pamphlet to Audley. 

Now Egerton had a dim recollection that that 
pamphlet was unlucky ; but he had skimmed ove 
its contents hastily, and at that moment had forgot 
ten all about it. He took up the too famous work 
with a reluctant hand, and he read attentively the 
passages pointed out to him, and then said gravely 
and sadly— 

‘Mr. Leslie, I retract my advice. TI believe Sir 

is right; that the nobleman here so keenly 
satirized will be the chief in your office. I doubt 
whether he will not compel your dismissal ; at all 
events, he could scarcely be expected to promote 
your advancement. Under the circumstances, I 
fear you have no option as a”’ Egerton 
paused a moment, and, with a sigh that appeared 
to settle the question, concluded with—* as a gen- 
tleman.”’ , 

Never did Jack Cade, never did Wat Tyler, feel 
a more deadly hate to that word ‘‘ gentleman,” 
than the well-born Leslie felt then; but he bowed 
his head, and answered with his usual presence of 
mind— 

‘* You utter my own sentiment.” 

‘‘You think we are right, Harley?’ asked 
Egerton, with an irresolution that surprised all 
present. 

“*T think,” answered Harley, with a compassion 
for Randal that was almost over generous, and yet 
with an éguivoqgue on the words, despite the com- 
passion—‘* I think whoever has served Audley 
Egerton, never yet has been a loser by it; and if 
Mr. Leslie wrote this pamphlet, he must have well 
served Audley Egerton. If he undergoes the pen- 
alty, we may safely trust to Egerton for the com- 
pensation.”’ 

‘* My compensation has long since been made,” 
answered Randal with grace; ‘‘and that Mr. 
Egerton could thus have cared for my fortunes, at 
an hour so occupied, is a thought of pride which” — 

‘** Enough, Leslie! enough !’’ interrupted Eger- 
ton, rising and pressing his protégee’s hands. 
** See me before you go to bed.” 


? 
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Then the two other ministers rose also and shook 
hands with Leslie, and told him he had done the 
right thing, and that they hoped soon to see him 
in Parliament ; and hinted, smilingly, that the next 
administration did not promise to be very long- 
lived ; and one asked him to dinner, and the other 
to spend a week at his country seat. And ainidst 
these congratulations at the stroke that left him 
penniless, the distinguished pamphleteer left the 
room. How he cursed big John Burley ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


It was past midnight when Audley Egerton 
summoned Randal. The statesman was then alone, 
seated before his great desk, with its manifold 
compartments, and engaged on the task of trans- 
ferring various papers and letters, some to the 
waste-basket, some to the flames, some to two 
great iron chests with patent Jocks, that stood, 
open-mouthed, at his feet. Strong, stern, and gi.u 
they looked, ‘silently receiving the relics of power 
departed ; strong, stern, and grim as the grave. 
Audley lifted his eyes at Randal’s entrance, signed 
to him to take a chair, continued his task for a few 
moments, and then turning round, as if with an 
effort, he plucked himself from his master passion 
—Public Life—he said with deliberate tones— 

**T know not, Randal Leslie, whether you 
thought me needlessly cautious, or wantonly un- 
kind, when I told you never to expect from me 
more than such advance to your career as my then 
position could effect—never to expect from my lib- 
érality in life, nor from my testament in death—an 
addition to your private fortunes. I see by your 
gesture what would be your reply, and I thank you 
for it. I now tell you, as yet in confidence, though 
before long it can be no secret to the world, that 
my pecuniary affairs have been so neglected by me, 
in my devotion to those of the state, that I am 
somewhat like the man who portioned out his 
capital at so much a day, calculating to live just 
long enough to make it last. Unfortunately he 
lived too long.’’ Audley smiled—but the smile 
was cold as a sunbeam upon ice—and went on with 
the same firm, unfaltering accents: ‘* The pros- 
pects that face me I am prepared for ; they do not 
take me by surprise. I knew long since how this 
would end, if I survived the loss of office. I knew 
it before you came to me, and therefore I spoke to 
you as I did, judging it manful and right to guard 
you against hopes which you might otherwise 

ave naturally entertained. On this head I need 
say no more. It may excite your surprise, possi- 
bly your blame, that I, esteemed methodical and 
practical enough in the affairs of the state, should 
be so imprudent as to my own.” 

“Oh, sir! you owe no account to me.” 

**To you at least as much as to any one. I am 
a solitary man; my few relations need nothing 
from me. I had a right to spend what I possessed 
as I pleased; and if I have spent it recklessly as 
regards myself, I have not spent it ill in its effect 
on others. It has been my object for many years 
to have no Private Life—to dispense with its sor- 
rows, joys, affections ; and as to its duties, they 
did not exist for me. I have said.’? Mechanical- 
ly, as he ended, the minister’s hand closed the lid 
of one of the iron boxes, and on the closed lid he 
rested his firm foot. ‘* But now,’’ he resumed, 
**T have failed to advance your career. ‘True, I 
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however, it has turned out, and the question be- 
comes grave—W hat are you to do?” 

Here, seeing that Egerton came to a full pause, 
Randal answered readily— 

** Still, sir, to go by your advice.”’ 

‘*My advice,” said Audley, with a softened 
look, ‘‘ would perhaps be rude and unpalatable. 1 
would rather place before you an option. On the 
one hand, recommence life again. I told you that 
I would keep your name on your college books. 
You can return—you can take your degree—after 
that, you can go to the bar—you have just the 
talents calculated to succeed in that profession. 
Success will be slow, it is true; but, with perse- 
verance, it will be sure. And, believe me, Leslie, 
ambition is only sweet while it is but the loftier 
name for hope. Who would care for a fox’s brush, 
if it had not been rendered a prize by the excite- 
ment of the chase ?”’ 

‘** Oxford—again! It is a long step back in 
life,’’ said Randal drearily, and little heeding 
.. ~rton’s unusual indulgence of illustration. ‘* A 
long step back—and to what? To a profession in 
which one never begins to rise till one’s hair is 
gray? Besides, how live in the mean while?’’ 

“Do not let that thought disturb you. The 
modest income that suffices for a student at the 
bar, I trust, at least, to insure you from the wrecks 
of my fortune.” 

“Ah, sir, I would not burthen you farther. 
What right have I to such kindness, save my name 
of Leslie?’ And in spite of himself, as Randal 
concluded, a tone of bitterness, that betrayed re- 
proach, broke forth. Egerton was too much the 
man of the world not to comprehend the reproach, 
and not to pardon it. 

‘* Certainly,’’ he answered calmly, “‘ as a Leslie 
you are entitled to my consideration, and would 
have been entitled perhaps to more, had I not so 
explicitly warned you to the contrary. But the 
bar does not seem to please you?” 

‘¢ What is the alternative, sir? Let me decide 
when I hear it,’’ answered Randal sullenly. He 
began to lose respect for the man who owned he 
could do so little for him, and who evidently rec- 
ommended him to shift for himself. 

If one could have pierced into Egerton’s gloomy 
heart as he noted the young man’s change of tone, 
it may be a doubt whether one would have seen 
there pain or pleasure—pain, for merely from the 
force of habit he had begun to like Randal—or 
pleasure, at the thought that he might have reason 
to withdraw that liking. So lone and stoical had 
grown the man who had made it his object to have 
no private life. Revealing, however, neither 
pleasure nor pain, but with the composed calmness 
of a judge upon the bench, Egerton replied— 

‘* The alternative is, to continue in the course 
you have begun, and still to rely on me.” 

‘¢ Sir, my dear Mr. Egerton,’ exclaimed Ran- 
dal, regaining all his usual tenderness of look and 
voice, *“‘rely on you! But that is all I ask! 
Only—”* 

‘Only, you would say, I am going out of power, 
and you don’t see the chance of my return ?”’ 

‘¢T did not mean that.”’ 

‘¢ Permit me to suppose that you did; very 
true; but the party I belong to is as sure of re- 
turn as the pendulum of that clock is sure to obey 
the mechanism that moves it from left to right. 
Our successors profess to come in upon a popular 
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enough to please present supporters, or they go so 
far as to arm new enemies in the rivals who outbid 
them with the people. Tis the history of all 
revolutions, and of all reforms. Our own admin- 
istration in reality is destroyed for having passed 
what was called a popular measure a year ago, 
which lost us half our friends, and refusing to 
propose another popular measure this year, in the 
which we are outstripped by the men who hallooed 
us on the last. Therefore, whatever our succes- 
sors do, we shall, by the law of reaction, have 
another experiment of power affurded to ourselves. 
It is but a question of time ; you can wait for it; 
whether I can, is uncertain. But if I die before 
that day arrives, I have influence enough still left 
with those who will come in, to obtain a promise 
of a better provision for you than that which you 
have lost. The promises of public men are pro- 
verbially uncertain. But I shall intrust your cause 
to a man who never failed a friend, and whose 
rank will enable him to see that justice is done te 
you—I speak of Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

‘** Oh, not him ; he is unjust to me; he dislikes 
me; he—”’ 

** May dislike yon, (he has his whims,) but he 
loves me ; and though for no other human being 
but you would I ask Harley L’Estrange a favor, 
yet for you I will,’’ said Egerton, betraying, for 
the first time in that dialogue, a visible emotion— 
** for you, a Leslie, a kinsman, however remote, to 
the wife from whom I received my fortune! And 
despite all my cautions, it is possible that in wasting 
that fortune I may have wronged you. Enough; 
you have now before you the two options, much as 
you had at first; but you have at present more ex- 
perience to aid you in your choice. You area 
man, and with more brains than most men; think 
over it well, and decide for yourself. Now to bed, 
and postpone thought till the morrow. Poor Ran- 
dal, you look pale !”’ 

Audley, as he said the last words, put his hand 
on Randal’s shoulder, almost with a father’s gentle- 
ness ; and then suddenly drawing himself up, as 
the hard inflexible expression, stamped on that face 
by years, returned, he moved away and resettled to 
Public Life and the iron box. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Earty the next day Randal Leslie was in the 
luxurious business-room of Baron Levy. How 
unlike the cold Doric simplicity of the statesman’s 
library! Axminster carpets three inches thick, 
portiéres & la Francaise before the doors; Parisian 
bronzes on the chimney-piece ; and al] the recepta- 
cles that lined the room, and contained title-deeds, 
and post-obits, and bills, and promises to pay, and 
lawyer-like japan boxes, with many a noble name 
written thereon in large white capitals—* making 
ruin pompous’’—all these sepulchres of departed 
patrimonies veneered in rosewood that gleamed 
with French polish, and blazed with ormolu. 
There was a coquetry, an air of petit maitre, so dif- 
fused over the whole room, that you could not for 
the life of you recollect you were with a usurer! 
Plutus wore the aspect of his enemy Cupid; and 
how realize your idea of Harpagon in that baron, 
with his easy French ** Mon cher,’’ and his white 
warm hands that pressed yours so genially, and his 
dress so exquisite, even at the earliest morn? No 
man ever yet saw that baron in a dressing-gown 
and slippers! As one fancies some feudal baron 
of old (not half so terrible) everlastingly clad in 
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civilization were inseparably associated with var- 
nished boots, and a camellia in the button-hole. 

** And this is all that he dues for you !’’ cried the 
baron, pressing together the points of his ten taper 
fingers. ‘Had he but let you conclude your 
career at Oxford, I have heard enough of your 
scholarship to know that you would have taken 
high honors—been secure of a fellowship—have 
betaken yourself with content to a slow and Jabori- 
ous profession—and prepared yourself to die on the 
woolsack.”’ 

‘* He proposes to me now to return to Oxford,” 
said Randal. ‘* It is not too late!’’ 

** Yes it is,’ said the baron. ‘* Neither individ- 
uals nor nations ever go back of their own accord. 
There must be an earthquake before a river recedes 
to its source.”’ 

** You speak well,’’ answered Randal, ‘‘ and I 
cannot gainsay you. But now!”’ 

“Ah, the now is the grand question in life—the 
xen is obsolete, gone by—out of fashion ; and now, 
mon cher, you come to ask my advice.” 

‘* No, baron; I come to ask your explanation.” 

** Of what?”’ 

‘*T want to know why you spoke to me of Mr. 
Egerton’s ruin; why you spoke to me of the 
lands to be sold by Mr. Thornhill ; and why you 
spoke to me of Cont Peschiera. You touched on 
each of these points within ten minutes—you omit- 
ted to indicate what link can connect them.”’ 

‘* By Jove,”’ said the baron, rising, and with 
more admiration in his face than you could have 
conceived that face so smiling and so cynical could 
exhibit—" by Jove, Randal Leslie, but your 
shrewdness is wonderful! You really are the first 
young man of your day ; and I will ‘ help you,’ as 
I helped Audley Egerton. Perhaps you will be 
more grateful.’’ 

Randal thought of Egerton’s ruin. The parallel 
implied by the baron did not suggest to him the 
rare enthusiasm of gratitude. However, he merely 
said, ‘* Pray proceed—I listen to you with in- 
terest.” 

** As for politics, then,’’ said the baron, ‘‘ we will 
discuss that topic later. I am waiting myself to 
see how these new men get on. ‘The first con- 
sideration is for your private fortunes. You should 
buy this ancient Leslie property—Rood and Dul- 
mansberry—only £20,000 down ; the rest may re- 
main on mortgage forever—or at least till I find you 
a rich wife—as in fact I did for Egerton. Thorn- 
hill wants the twenty thousand now—wants them 
very much.”’ 

** And where,”’ said Randal, with an iron smile, 
‘‘are the £20,000 you ascribe to me to come 
from ?”’ 

‘* Ten thousand shall come to you the day Count 
Peschiera marries the daughter of his kinsmaa 
with your help and aid—the remaining ten thou- 
sand | will lend you. No scruple—I shall hazard 
nothing—the estates will bear that additional bur- 
den. What say you—shal! it be so?” 

‘¢ Ten thousand pounds from Count Peschiera !”” 
said Randal breathing hard. ‘* You cannot be 
serious? Such a sum—for what?—for a mere 
piece of information? How otherwise can I aid 
him? There must be trick and deception intended 
here.” 

“My dear fellow,’ answered Levy, ‘I will 
give youa hint. There is such a thing in life as 
being over-suspicious. If you have a fault, it is 
that. The information you allude to is, of course, 
Perhaps more 
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may be needed—perhaps not. Of that you will 
judge yourself, since the £10,000 are contingent 
on the marriage aforesaid.” 

‘* Over-suspicious or not,’? answered Randal, 
“¢the amount of the sum is too improbable, and the 
security too bad, for me to listen to this proposi- 
tion, even if I could descend to—”’ 

** Stop, mon cher. Business first—scruples after- 
wards. ‘The security too bad—what security ?”’ 

‘‘ The word of Count di Peschiera.”’ 

‘* He has nothing to do with it—he need know 
nothing about it. *T is my word you doubt. I am 
your security.” 

Randal thought of that dry witticism in Gibbon, 
** Abu Rafe says he will be witness for this fact, 
but who will be witness for Abu Rafe?’’ but he 
remained silent, only fixing on Levy those dark 
observant eyés, with their contracted wary pu- 

ils. 

are The fact is simply this,’ resumed Levy: 
*¢ Count di Peschiera has promised to pay his sis- 
ter a dowry of £20,000, in case he has the money 
to spare. He can only have it to spare by the 
marriage we are discussing. On my part, as I 
manage his affairs in England for him, I have 
promised that, for the said sum of £20,000, I will 
guarantee the expenses in the way of that marriage, 
and settle with Madame di Negra. Now, though 
Peschiera is a very liberal, warm-hearted fellow, 
I don’t say that he would have named so large a 
sum for his sister’s dowry, if in strict truth he did 
not owe it to her. It is the amount of her own for- 
tune, which, by some arrangements with her late 
husband not exactly legal, he possessed himself of. 
If Madame di Negra went to law with him for it, 
she could get it back. I have explained this to 
him; and, in short, you now understand why the 
sum is thus assessed. But I have bought up 
Madame di Negra’s debts. I have bought up 
young Hazeldean’s, (for we must make a match 
between these two a part of our arrangements.) 
I shall present to Peschiera, and to these excellent 
young persons, an account that will absorb the 
whole £20,000. That sum will come into my 
hands. If I settle the claims against them for half 
the money, which, making myself the sole creditor, 
I have the right to do, the moiety will remain. 
And if I choose to give it to you, in return for the 
services which provide Peschiera with a princely 
furtune—discharge the debts of his sister—and se- 
cure her a husband in my promising young client, 
Mr. Hazeldean, that is my look-out—all parties 
are satisfied, and no one need ever be the wiser. 
The sum is large, no doubt ; it answers to me to 
give it to you; dues it answer to you to receive 
it?” 

Randal was greatly agitated; but, vile as he 
was, and systematically as in thought he had 
brought himself to regard others merely as they 
could be made subservient to his own interest, 
still, with all who have not hardened themselves in 
actual crime, there is a wide distinction between 
the thought and the act ; and though, in the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and cunning, he would have had 
few scruples in that moral swindling which is 
mildly called ‘* outwitting another,’’? yet thus 
nakedly and openly to accept a bribe for a deed of 
treachery towards the poor Italian who had so 
generously trusted him—he recoiled. He was 
nerving himself to refuse, when Levy, opening his 
pocket-book, glanced over the memoranda therein, 
and said, as to himself, ‘* Rood Manor—Dulmans- 
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knight of the shire ; estimated present net rental 
£2250. 7s. Od. It is the greatest bargain I ever 
knew. And with this estate in hand, and your 
talents, Leslie, I don’t see why you should net rise 
higher than Audley Egerton. He was poorer than 
you once !” 

The old Leslie lands—a positive stake in the 
country—the restoration of the fallen family ; and, 
on the other hand, either long drudgery at the bar— 
a scanty allowance on Egerton’s bounty—his sister 
wasting her youth at slovenly, dismal Rood—Oliver 
debased into a boor !—or a mendicant’s dependence 
on the contemptuous pity of Harley L’Estrange— 
Harley who had refused his hand to him—Harley 
who perhaps would become the husband of Vio- 
lante! Rage seized him as these contrasting pic- 
tures rose before his view. He walked to and fro 
in disorder, striving to re-collect his thoughts, and 
reduce himself from the passions of the human 
heart into the mere mechanism of calculating in- 
tellect. ‘I cannot conceive,’’ said he abruptly, 
‘*why you should tempt me thus—what interest it 
is to you !”’ 

Baron Levy smiled, and put up his pocket-book. 
He saw from that moment that the victory was 
gained. 

‘* My dear boy,” said he, with the most agree- 
able bonhomie, ‘* it is very natural that you should 
think a man would have a personal interest in 
whatever he does for another. I believe that view 
of human nature is called utilitarian philosophy, 
and is much in fashion at present. t me try 
and explain to you. In this affair I shan’t injure 
myself. True, you will say, if I settle claims, 
which amount to £20,000, for £10,000, I might 
put the surplus into my own pocket instead of 
yours. Agreed. ButI shall not get the £20,000, 
nor repay myself Madame di Negra’s debts, (what- 
ever I may do as to Hazeldean’s,) unless the count 
gets t.is heiress. You can help in this. I want 
you; and I don’t think I could get you by a less 
offer than I make. I shall soon pay myself back 
the £10,000 if the count get hold of the lady and 
her fortune. Brief—I see my way here to my own 
interests. Do you want more reasons—you shall 
have them. I now am a very rich man. How 
have I become so? Through attaching myself 
from the first to persons of expectations, whether 
from fortune of talent. I have made connections 


in society, and society has enriched me. I have 
still a passion for making money. Que voulez 
vous? It is my profession, my hobby. It will be 


useful to me, in a thousand ways, to secure as a 
friend a young man who will have influence with 
oung men, heirs to something better than 
Rood Hall. You may succeed in public life. A 
man in public life may attain to the knowledge of 
state secrets that are very profitable to one who 
dabbles a little in the funds. We can perhaps 
hereafter do business together that may put your- 
self in a way of clearing off all mortgages on these 
estates—on the encumbered possession of which I 
shall soon congratulate you. You see I am frank ; 
’tis the only way of coming to the point with so 
clever a fellow as you. And now, since the less 
we rake up the mud in a pond from which we have 
resolved to drink, the better, let us dismiss all other 
thoughts but that of securing our end. Will you 
tell Peschiera where the young lady is, or shall 
I? Better do it yourself; reason enough for it, 
that he has confided to you his hope, and asked 
you to help him; why should not you? Not a 
word to him about our little arrangement ; he need 
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never know it. You need never be troubled.’ 
Levy rang the bell: ‘* Order my carriage round.” 

Randal made no objection. He was deathlike 
pale, but there was a sinister expression of firmness 
on his thin bloodless lips. 

** The next point,”’ om resumed, ‘‘ is to hasten 
the match between Frank and the fair widow. 
How does that stand?” 

** She will not see me, nor receive him.”’ 

‘© Oh, learn why! And if you find on either 
side there is a hitch, just let me know ; I willsoon 
remove it.’’ 

‘* Has Hazeldean consented to the post-obit ?”” 

** Not yet; I have not pressed it; I wait the 
tight moment, if necessary.” 

‘* Tt will be necessary.”” 

‘** Ah, you wish it! It shall be so.” 

Randal Leslie again paced the room, and after a 
silent self-commune, came up close to the baron, 
and said— 

** Look you, sir, I am poor and ambitious ; you 
have tempted me at the right moment, and with 
the right inducement. I succumb. But what 
guarantee have I that this money will be paid— 
these estates made mine upon the condition stipu- 
lated 1” 

‘* Before anything is settled,’’ replied the baron, 
**go and ask my character of any of our young 
friends, Borrowell, Spendquick—whom you please ; 
you will hear me abused, of course ; but they will 
all say this of me, that when I pass my word, I 
keep it; if I say, ‘ Mon cher, you shall have the 
money,’ a man has it; if I say,‘ I renew your 
bill for six months,’ it is renewed. ’T is my way 
of doing business. In all cases my word is my 
bond. In this case, where no writing can pass 


between us, my only bond must be my word. Go, 
then, make your mind clear as to your security, 


and come here and dine at eight. 
Peschiera afterwards.” 

** Yes,’’ said Randal, “I will at all events take 
the day to consider. Meanwhile I say this I do 
not disguise from myself the nature of the proposed 
transaction, but what I have once resolved I go 
through with. My sole vindication to myself is, 
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that if I play here with a false die, it will be for a 
stake so grand, as, once won, the magnitude of the 
prize will cancel the ignominy of the play. It is 
not this sum of money for which I sell myself—it 
is for what that sum will aid me to achieve. And 
in the marriage of young Hazeldean with the 
Italian woman, I have another, and it may be a 
larger interest. I have slept on it lately—I wake 
to it now. Insure that marriage, obtain the post- 
obit from Hazeldean, and, whatever the issue of the 
more direct scheme for which you seek my ser- 
vices, rely on my gratitude, and believe that you 
will have put me in ihe way to render gratitude of 
avail. At eight I will be with you.” 

Randal left the room. 

The baron sat thoughtful. ‘* It is true,’’ said 
he to himself, ‘‘ this young man is the next of kin 
to the Hazeldean estate, if Frank displease his 
father sufficiently to lose his inheritance; that 
must be the clever boy’s design. Well, in the 
long-run, 1 should make as much, or more, out of 
him than out of the spendthrift Frank. Frank’s 
faults are those of youth. He will reform and 
retrench. But this man! No,I shall have him 
for life. And should he fail in this project, and 
have but this encumbered property—a landed pro- 
prietor mortgaged up to his ears—why, he is my 
slave, and I can foreclose when I wish, or if he 
prove useless ;—no, I risk nothing. And if I did 
—if I lost ten thousand pounds—what then? I ean 
afford it for revenge !—afford it for the luxury of 
leaving Audley Egerton alone with penury and 
ruin, deserted, in his hour of need, by the pensioner 
of his bounty—as he will be by the Jast friend of 
his youth—when it so pleases me—me whom he 
has called ‘ scoundrel !’ and whom he —’’ Levy’s 
soliloquy halted there, for the servant entered to 
announce the carriage. And the baron hurried his 
hand over his features, as if to sweep away all 
trace of the passions that distorted their smiling 
effrontery. And so, as he took up his cane and 
gloves, and glanced at the glass, the face of the 
fashionable usurer was once more as varnished as 
his boots. 





From Household Words. 
- 
AN EMIGRANT’S GLANCE HOMEWARD. 


Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred me ; 
Far from the hedgerow haunts that pleased my 
youth ; 
Far from the friends whose gentle teachings led me 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth ; 
E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 
From every childish memory, I am far! 


Perchance no more may meet my foreign ear 
The chastened kindness of a brother’s tone ; 
A mother’s voice no more may call me dear, 
In the fond language only mothers own ; 
And she, whose name is never named by me, 
The loved, the unforgotten—where is she? 


Yet I am happy in my distant home ; 
A sunny sky smiles ever over me ; 
And let what will from God’s good pleasure come, 
My friend, my husband, I have always thee ; 
And gayly round, our laughing treasure plays 
In all the winning grace of childhood’s ways. 


I never can be lonely. Where I go 
With these, is home ; but yearnings fond and bland 





For those departed days, where all things glow 

With a bright glory, from that far-off land, 
Wind round my heart as with a magic chain, 
Which I must kiss ere 1 unwind again. 


Oh ! days forever gone—forever fair ! 
Fair, because gone—oh, sunbright youthful days ! 
Are ye not worth one earnest thought, one care, 
One heartfelt lay, devoted to your praise ? 
But not the lays of an immortal tongue 
Could give me back the days when I was young. 


The kindly hands which mine with love would press, 
The beaming eyes that with affection shone, 
The loving lips, whose sweet and pure caress 
Still marked how dear that young beloved one ; 
England again my hopeful eyes may see, 
But these can never be the same to me. 


Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred me ; 
Far from - hedge-row haunts that pleased my 
youth ; 
Far from the friends whose gentle teachings led me 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth ; 
E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 
From every childish memory, I am far ! 





EVERY MAN HIS 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN MONUMENT. 


“In truth, your worship,” said Sancho Panza, “I could think 
@ dying with more patience, were it not for being buried.” 


WELL, we confess that honest Sancho is right. 
There is something provoking in the idea of being 
crammed into an ugly damp corner anywhere, and 
all because one just happens to be dead. It is so 
like getting rid of us. We seem to suffer another 
loss—a loss after death too, as though by dying we 
forget the world, but when we are buried, the 
world returns the compliment and forgets us. 

Now, while we admit that there may be tolerable 
good reasons for burying us after we are dead, yet 
there are equally good reasons to be given why we 
should not be forgotten. Indeed, it is our distinct 
opinion that but few men ought to submit to oblivion 
tamely ; and we propose, without noticing any of the 
aterling and enduring bases of renown, to say a few 
words on the comparative value of those small in- 
vestments in which many of us may trust the pre- 
carious fortunes of our after-lives and dignities. 

We might go off into any amount of enthusi- 
asm about that mighty passion of high and low— 
that love of notoriety—that thirst for fame, which 
works its way with a diamond-point upon a tavern 
window, and loads the earth with pyramids—founds 
new creeds like Mahomet, and invents infernal 
machines like Guillotin and Fieschi—converts a wil- 
derness into a flourishing state, like Penn ; or man- 
ufactures a Bowie knife,a Paixhan gun, a Congreve 
rocket, or a Colt’s revolver—we might, we repeat, 
go off into any amount of rhetoric on a subject so 
subtle in its workings, but we will restrain our- 
selves within the narrow bounds of our project, 
which we will elucidate in a few sentences. 


The part of the scheme we most pride ourselves 
upon is, that it is not necessary to have a rionument 
made expressly for oneself, with an immediate ref- 
erence in all its parts and intentions to our persons 


and merits. For, by the consent and courtesy of 
society, it often happens that some of the ready- 
made monuments of * still life’? are appended to us. 
Or rather, by the transference of our names, we may 
adopt and identify ourselves with a popular idea—a 
navigable river—a tasty dish—a tight little island— 
a new creed—a queer hummock—or a bluff headland, 
and so go halves with them in the notice of the world. 
At the same time it must be admitted that monu- 
ments of this class are not so personal as a ‘* Statue,”’ 
or even as an ‘* Epitaph,’’ but then they can be 
strongly recommended for cheapness and durability. 
Bat to those who have not sufficient interest to get 
such honors conferred upon them, we would 
recommend more perishable objects to their consid- 
eration, taking care that they compensate for their 
greater frailty by their increased liveliness, and their 
more constant and intimate communion with the 
eyes, tongues, and thoughts of our fellow-men. 

For this reason we would prefer being a “‘ street,”’ 
or a **town,”’ rather than mope out our immortali- 
ty as an ‘‘ island,’’ or even as an active ‘* volcano”’ 
in some desolate and unfrequented sea, where our 
grandest eruptions would be exhibited to empty 
benches. We should have our difficulties to con- 
tend with as a “‘ street,’’ no doubt. We might be 
‘* burnt out,’’ or ‘* expunged,’ by an improvement 
committee ; but then while we did live, we should 
have more homage done to our name in a month, 
than would be bestowed upon us as an ‘* island,”’ in 
a century. 


A town (think of Romulus and Washington) is 
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sometimes a sound investment of our after fame ; 
for, independent of more durability, a city is asso- 
ciated with a sentiment, and becomes dear to our 
feelings on that account. But in the old world it 
is now a very difficult affair to start in this way. 
One's only chance consists in commencing in the 
locality of some of the new lines of railway, or in 
America, where people go ahead in this particular 
walk of fame in a most remarkable manner. That 
seems to be the land were a man of limited attain- 
ments can raise a respectable fame with bricks and 
mortar. Indeed, it is nearly impossible to predict 
any limits to the duration of Washington's renown, 
if our transatlantic brethren go on naming city after 
city after their great founder, as they have done. 
The same may be said of Franklin, Penn, Jefferson, 
Adams, and scores of others. But we enter our 
distinct and solemn protest against all such doings 
—such puzzling anomalies—such vicarious repre- 
sentation of ourselves. It is unfair to allow a man, 
even a Washington—and we admit his to be a hal- 
lowed name—to stand proxy for himself in so many 
places. His fame is secure on another pedestal, 
and it is but justice to others to make a little stand- 
ing room. 

A ship is a good official, particularly a man-of- 
war, and any man might be proud to confide his 
name to a British one. How long will the ** Are- 
thusa’’ be remembered, doubly immortalized as she 
is by Dik -~’s song, and one of the most dashing 
frigate fights on record? Like the ‘* Shannon,”’ and 
brave Sir Philip Broke, she is mixed up with the 
great events of history, and booked, as we say of 
a parcel, to the end of time at least. 

The days of coaches are already numbered, and 
we do not remember one that is likely to have a 
durable fame. It is true that visions of the ‘* Berke- 
ley Hunt’’ and the ‘* Shrewsbury Tally Ho,’’ oc- 
casionally flit across one’s memory, but their ad- 
mirers are in the main restricted to a narrow circle 
of ** cut-a-way”’ coats, top boots, and brass buttons, 
and will be quite forgotten when the present gener- 
ation has passed away. Nevertheless, while a 
coach lasted, it was a jolly, rattling sort of proxy, 
and was as capable of making a man notorious over 
some hundred miles or so of country as a ‘‘ stable 
mind’ could desire. But in the nature of things 
it could not be Jasting, not to mention the wear and 
tear of wheels, there could be no comfortable reli- 
ance in the fidelity of coach proprietors, who were 
ever prone to be truckling to every flashy novelty of 
the passing hour. Paradoxical as it may seem, a 
man must not trust himself upon wheels if he wishes 
to roll down to posterity in safety. 

At first a portrait, or a bust, seems a ready mode 
of adding a few years to the natural term of life, 
and within the reach of common men. Besides, it 
gratifies one’s vanity in leaving our fame in the 
hands of a representative so exclusively personal. 
We leave our very smile behind us, as well as the 
cut of our coat and the tie of our neckcloth. But 
really this is a most deceitful case, and one which 
is more likely to swindle us out of our time and 
money than any other mode we know of. There 
is no security to be had in these sort of trustees, 
for while they preserve one’s face, they are apt to 
forget our name. Go into any picture-dealer’s, or 
into that ‘* charnel house’’ for deceased portraits, 
the marine store-shop, and look at the shadowy 
host of melancholy individuals in court suits, regi- 
mentals, bag wigs, and canonicals, and after that, 
if you trust yourself to canvas or stone, you deserve 
to be forgotten. 
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‘* All very well,’? somebody says, ‘‘ with respect 
to portraits painted, and busts chiselled by artists 
of no great reputation—go toa Lawrence, a Canova, 
or a Flaxman, and you are sure of a distinguished 
fare at once.’’ That wecontend is anerror. The 
artist will carry you to posterity it is true. But 
how? Why, as a Lawrence, a Canova, or a Flax- 
man, as the case may be. His name will be so 
pean and absorbing, as to swallow up yours. 

na century, or perhaps half that time, your iden- 
tity will be clean gone, and then you will be 
mortified to find that you have only let your face 
out for the benefit of another. And in the majority 
of cases, this is only fair, for, in general, a portrait 
or a bust is a memorial more for domestic affection 
than public fame. Round the family hearth, it 
may give a man asort of immortality, at least hold 
him in preservation to the end of color and canvas, 
as a curious looking old quiz, worth something for 
the cut of his nose, the set of his pigtail, or the 
blink of his eye. But once out of doors, and at 
large, once cut your family ties and connexions, 
and you are no longer a portrait, but a painting ; 
no longer a bust, but a piece of sculpture. You 
become a fine piece of color, a glorious conception, 
a magnificent head, or a noble design. 

There is one mode of introducing a name to the 
public, that seems to us rather strange is not more 
frequently adopted. We allude to a tasty dish, 
such as the colelette de Maintenon, or pwyuant sauce, 
such as ** Harvey's,” for one of the best secrets for 
bequeathingya lasting memorial of ourselves is to 
connect our name with pleasing associations. Let 
us see, now, what has been done in this branch. 
How old is the Chelsea Bun, or the Banbury Cake? 
We believe that both are lost in the vapors of 
culinary antiquity. But as these toothsome com- 
pounds are named after towns, that is of no conse- 


EVERY MAN HIS 


quence, otherwise than depriving some ingenious 


cook of a lasting fame. Then, again, there is 
** Sally Lunn,” and we wonder who she was. 

This, to say the least of it, isa cheerful sort of 
proxy. We should always be making our ap- 
pearance at joyous tea-parties, where we should be 
toasted and buttered, and made the vehicle of 
sweet compliments tothe still sweeter ladies. Made 
of the best flour and the freshest eggs, only think 
of that! Why our own name would then be, liter- 
ally, in everybody’s mouth, and more homage would 
be done to us in this way at a single tea meeting, 
than would be rendered to us, if we carried our 
heads ever so high as a ‘‘ mountain,”’ in a thousand 
years. Surely there is room for a good spicy 
** Gingerbread nut,”’ or toothsome ‘ Bun,’’ well 
adapted to carry a masculine reputation of heavy 
weight over the obscuring mists of the next half- 
dozen centuries. To speak the truth, we once 
thought of doing a little in this department of Fame 
ourselves. We tried our hand at a “‘ discuit”’ and 
burnt our fingers. ‘‘ Abernethy,’’ however, has 
succeeded better, and we confidently reckon upon 
his reputation, depending more upon his farinaceous 
compound than upon his Blue Pill. 

Indeed, we know not what may be thonght of 
our tastes in so important a matter, but we confess 
we do not fancy an extended period to our existence 
through the agency of mere physic. We mean 
such a distinction does not seem the way to glory. 
Hobb’s Gout Pills, aad Dobb’s Antibilious ditto, 
don’t make pleasant proxies ; they convey a notion 
of suffering unsuited to our taste. We have no 
wish to go down to posterity on the lid of a pill 
box. However, we should have no objection to be 
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known as a physician, as Esculapius, or Galen, or 
Harvey, or Jenner, or any other great benefactor 
of our species. 

Some people have an odd notion of stowing 
themselves away for centuries; hoarding up their 
fame, as it were, under the foundation stone of a 
hospital, ora church, as the case may be. They 
literally bury themselves, in the hope of turning 
up again among some remote generations of men. 
Well—and yet, even this mode of reminiscence has 
its merits, fur on some of the walls of the buried 
town of Pompeii, the rude scrawlings of the Roman 
soldiers are still visible. How strange that these 
insignificant scratches, made perhaps with a nail, 
during the monotony of military duty, the labor of 
an idle moment—these mere hints of ambition~ 
should have lived through more centuries than the 
proudest productions of human toil ! 

And is it not strange, knowing how universal this 
desire for posthumous fame is, that the inventors 
and discoverers of printing, the steam-engine, gas, 
the electric telegraph, and hosts of others, should 
not have had the wit to bind their names to their 
discoveries? ‘Ten to one, but in the course of time 
they will be forgotten, for it is all very well to talk 
about that great gossip, the press, keeping the names 
of these worthies fresh in our memories. It really 
does no such thing. It preserves them perhaps, in 
those great pickle jars of knowledge, our Ency- 
clopedias. But what a miserable renown is that! 
Our notion is, that the thing invented should be 
chained to the inventor’s name ; be bound to it, 
like a captive to a victor’s car, and ought always 
to be at hand to grace his triumphs. In many in- 
stances this has been done. verybody knows 
that Jacguard’s loom was invented by Jacquard, 
and there is an end of the matter. In like manner 
Volta and Galvani have bequeathed their names to 
posterity. Mac Adam has paved his way to a re- 
spectable fame. Lundyfvot is not to be sneezed at. 
Mesmer has tacked his name to a notion, that will 
tickle the fancies of coming generations. Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s \amp will burn forever, and 
Daguerre also is safe as long as the sun shines. 

It would be easy to go on multiplying instances 
of similar contracts between individuals and posteri- 
ty, but that would be beside our purpose. Our end 
is gained by showing its practicability. However, 
we never think of this subject with patience, and 
asa rule, when “ Gravitation’’ is mentioned, we 
bow our head in reverence to Sir Isaac Newton. 
We should be happy, every time we look at our 
watch, to couple the act with the mention of the 
inventor’s name, if we knew it. And when at sea 
in a dreary winter’s hight, near some dangerous 
but fog-hidden shore, when ‘‘ howling winds and 
gathered blasts” are urging the plunging vessel 
through a boiling sea, we never think of that un- 
ceasing wonder, the “ mariner’s compass,”’ with 
any other feelings than veneration, and a secret 
determination to discover the discoverer’s name, if 
possible. 

This sort of forgetfulness and ingratitude, in not 
keeping the names of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind constantly before us, is the more annoying 
when we know that immortality is sometimes 
thrust upon a man, as an auctioneer would say, “ in 
two places.” Thus the Cesarian operation will 
preserve great Cesar’s name, when his military ex- 
ploits are forgotten, and probably Wellington and 
Blucher, aided by a posthumous Day and Martin, 
will shine in their Boots and Shoes to the end of 
leather at least. 





LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF MODERN EUROPE. 


From the Examiner. 


The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe ; 
constituting a complete History of the Literature 
of Sweden, Denmark, a Iceland, with co- 

ious Specimens, Gc. By Wituiam and Mary 
owiTT. 2 vols. Colburn and Co. 

Northern Mythology, comprising the principal Pop- 
ular Traditions and Superstitions of Scandinavia, 
North Germany, and the Netherlands. Compiled 
from original and other sources, by Bensamin 
Tuorre. 3 vols. Lumley. 


Tue nature of these books is very fairly indicated 
by their title-pages. How a History of Northern 
Literature would be written by our pleasant friends 
William and Mary Howitt may be conceived readily 
by the large public which is on terms of agreeable 
acquaintance with their writings. It is in a vein 
more enthusiastic than judicial; not particularly 
deep; but then, again, if we except some of that 
diffuse writing which all readers skip, not at all 
dry. Inthe compassof two tolerably thick volumes 
there is provided for the English reader a continu- 
ous account of Northern Literature from Simund’s 
Edda down to the Rose of Tistelén. With the 
account as it proceeds are blended a very large 
number of specimens of romances, legends, ballads, 
dramas, essays, and novels, all translated with 
abundant taste and skill. 

We cannot share enthusiasm on the subject of 
Yggdrasil, nor find Carlyle forestalled in Hasaml, 
but we thoroughly recognize the interest to Eng- 
lishmen of Scandinavian literature as a kindred and 
a very pleasant study, and we recognize as thorough- 
ly the claim of these volumes to be accepted as a 
valuable text-book. 

The following account of Jon Thorlakson we 
quote, because it is at the same time interesting 
and sufficiently compressed in style to bear a trans- 
plantation. 


Since the Reformation, religious subjects have 
chiefly occupied the poets of Iceland, and amongst 
others paraphrases and poetical versions of the Script- 
ures. During the last century they had amongst them 
various poets of great popularity, of whom the most 
distinguished were Paul Vidalin, Eggert Olafson, 
Gunnar Paulson, Halgrim Peterson, and Stephen 


Olafson. Dr. Henderson, in his interesting visit to 
Iceland in 1814, found several poets of eminent merit 
then living, and has given us extremely interesting 
accounts of his visit to one of them, and the most 
eminent, Jon Thorlakson. 

This excellent poet lived in the very north of Iceland, 
at Bagisa, near the Bay of Eyafiord. ‘* The situation 
of his abode,’’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘‘ is truly poetic. 
It lies near the junction of three beautiful valleys, 
called Horgardal, Oxnadal, and Begisardal, the 
rivers of which also join at the same time, and forma 
broad and rapid stream. Close behind the farm is a 
number of beautiful cascades, at various heights, up 
the mountain, and the prospect is bounded on every 
side by stupendous mountains, some of which exceed 
four thousand feet in height, and assume at the sum- 
mit the most rugged and fantastic forms. *’ 

Here, facing the great Northern Ocean, amid the 
vast solitude of the moaning northern billows, and cut 
off by a vast distance from the world of letters, this 
venerable man had spent his leisure hours in translat- 
ing Milton’s ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ and other celebrated 
European poems into Icelandic. ‘* Like most of his 
brethren, at this season of the year, we found him,”’ 
says Dr. Henderson, ‘‘in the meadow, assisting his 
people in hay-making. On hearing of our arrival, he 
made all the haste home which his age and infirmity 
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would allow, and, bidding us welcome to his abode, he 
ushered us into the apartment where he translated 
my countryman into Icelandic. The door is not quite 
four feet in height, and the room may be about eight 
feet in length by six in breadth. At the inner end is 
the poet’s bed, and close to the door, over against a 
small window not exceeding two feet square, is a table 
where he commits to paper the effusions of his muse. 
On my telling him that my countrymen would not 
have forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, 
had I passed through this part of the island without 
paying him a visit, he replied that the translation of 
Milton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, and 
often given him occasion to think of England ; but as 
his residence was so far north, and he had now lived 
so long without seeing any of Milton’s countrymen, 
he had not entertained the most distant idea that he 
ever was to be favored with such a gratification.”’ 

Thorlakson was the minister of two parishes, Baegis& 
and Backa. His whole income from them was thirty- 
six rix-dollars, or six pounds five shillings sterling ! 
and of this he gave nearly one-half to his curate, who 
officiated in the parish of Backa! Of the translation 
of ‘* Paradise Lost,’ he had only been able to get the 
three first books printed in the publications of the 
Icelandic Literary Society, and that society ceasing 
in 1796, further hope of the rest being printed was 
cut off. Yet undaunted, the old man was busy at 
work translating Klopstock’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ and had 
completed fourteen books of it. He had also trans- 
lated Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,’’ besides different 
Danish and German poems, and written various orig- 
inal poems. 


Of the many ballads, elegantly translated by 
Mrs. Howitt, which are introduced as illustrations 
in the volume, we quote one as a specimen— 
Evald’s : 


KING CHRISTIAN. 


King Christian stood by the lofty mast 

In smoke and night ; 
His sword dealt blows so fell and fast, 
Through Swedish helms and skulls it passed, 

Mid smoke and night. 
** Fly |’? cried they, “ fly ! fly all who can— 
Who dare face Denmark’s Christian 

In fight ?”’ 


Niels Juel he heard the tempest blow ; 
Now, for your life ! 
Aloft he bade the red flag go, 
Stroke upon stroke he dealt the foe ; 
They cried aloud, while tempests blow, 
** Now, for your life ! 
‘* Fly !’’ cried they all, ‘‘ to shelter fly ! 
For who can Denmark’s Juel defy 
In strife ?”’ 


Oh, sea ! the fires of Wessel clave 
Thy death-smoke dread, 
Here to thy bosom fled the brave ; 
Round him flashed terror and the grave ; 
The ramparts heard the roar which drave 
Through death-smoke dread ; 

From Demmark thundered Tordenshield, 
To Heaven for aid they all appealed, 

And fled. 


Thou Danish path of fame and might, 
h, gloomy sea ! 
Receive thy friend, who for the right 
Dares danger face, in death’s despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest’s might ! 
Oh, gloomy sea ! 
And lead me on, though storms may rave, 
Through strife and victory to my grave, 
With thee ! 
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LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF MODERN EUROPE. 


Our final extract shall be the concluding sentences | of the same subject by Mr. Thorpe, the first contains 
ot the book, in which the writers dwell upon their | a very well written outline of Northern Mythology, 


Jabor and its possible results with a pardonable 
complacency, and in terms which will supply with 
due fulness what this notice may too scantily have 
conveyed. Certainly the information presented 
exists in no similar collected form, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howitt deserve really well of all lovers of 
literature for their zealous cultivation of a field so 
rich and comparatively new. 


While avowing, as we lay down our pen, that the 
execution of this work, from the fact of having to wade 
often, without much guidance, through the literature 
of three foreign nations, has been a labor of incredible 
industry and exertion, we must add too, that it has 
been one of a proportionately high enjoyment. We 
have made acquaintance with numbers of writers, 
little or not at all known in England, to whose works 
we look forward for years of continual gratification. 
It is a new world little explored, but abounding with 
intellectual wealth, to which we invite our country- 
men. In it we have renewed the alliance with the old 
spirit which cast its gigantic influence over our fore- 
fathers, and which still remains as kindred in its tone 
as it is bold and enterprising in its character. A 
growing disposition has manifested itself of late years 
to extend our excursions, both in body and in spirit, 
to the solemn but most impressive and inspiring land- 
scapes of the North. ‘To its grand fiords flowing up 
amidst its rocks, its snowy mountains and its legendary 
forests, to its simple and cordial peasantry, to its 
great solitary lakes, to the pleasant fields where the 
roses of Iduna and the flowers of Balder still bloom in 
the short, bright summer; and where poetry and 
legend are heard on every hand, in language which 
gives us a strange feeling of the dialectic tongue of 
our own provinces, and the racy, picturesque speech 
of our fathers. We congratulate ourselves on the fact 
that our own introduction of the writings of Miss 
Bremer, Hans Christian Andersen, and the Baroness 
Knorring, has done much to awaken this feeling, and 
we are persuaded that the present volumes will do in- 
finitely more. 

It must, we repeat, be borne in mind that the modern 
literature of Scandinavia is very modern indeed. If 
it continues to develop itself during the present centu- 
ry with the strength and rapidity which it has man- 
ifested during the last, it will open up for us sources 
of intellectual enjoyment of no ordinary intensity, and 
of a more congenial spirit than that of any other part 
of the European continent. The Swedes and Danes 
have long imported, translated, read, and often zeal- 
ously forined themselves on our best writers. Let us 
now reciprocate the attention, for we may do it to our 
own eminent gratification and advantage. The more 
we do this, the more we shall perceive that we are less 
an Anglo-Saxon thin a Scandinavian race ; and that 
we have yet kindred in the North who are essentially 
worthy of being known where Canute the Great once 
reigned. ‘There is something piquant in the idea that 
where Ragner Lodbrok sung his savage death-song, 
and where the Danes carried abroad fire and sword, 
Oehlenschlager now visits us with his peaceful dramas ; 
Tegnér sings us his holy and-tender song of the 
** Children at the Communion Table ;’? Fredrika 
Bremer is perfectly at ‘‘ Home’? here amongst her 
** neighbors,’’ and where Olaf Tryggveson demolished 
London Bridge, Kingo, Spegel and Wallin are ready 
to land, with hymns of the most beautiful Christian 
reconciliation which ever resounded beneath cathedral 
roof. Scandinavia and England may now meet, and 
forget the mutual injuries of the past in the glories of 
the present, and the hope of a great, united and in- 
tellectual future. 


Of the three volumes supplied to the literature 





in which is contained a fuller body of information 
on that special topic than exists in any other single 
work. Mr. Thorpe does not theorize at all; he 
only lays materials for theory before the public. 
His second and third volumes contain a collection 
of the traditions and superstitions of Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, North Germany, and the 
Netherlands. The mass of legend is exceedirgly 
suggestive, but Mr. Thorpe has very wisely chosen 
to resist temptation tomake comments. The result 
is a mass of northern legendary matter, over which 
a child may hang, and which a scholar may turn to 
profit when he has placed it on his shelves. Of 
his work Mr. Thorpe says in the preface : 


The first, or purely mythologic, part was originally 
intended to consist of a mere translation of the 
‘* Asalere’’ of Professor N. M. Petersen, of Copen 
hagen ; but on comparing the several myths as given 
in that work with the text of the two Eddas, it appear 
ing that the conciseness observed by Prof. Petersen, 
and which he, no doubt, found necessary to his object, 
not unfrequently impaired the interest of the narra- 
tive, I resolved, while following the plan of the 
** Asalere,’’ to have recourse to the Eddas themselves, 
and exhibit the several fables of myths unabridged, 
in all their fulness, as they appear in those authorie 
ties. 


After speaking of the obscurity and debasement 
of the Odinic myths and traditions, Mr. Thorpe thus 
explains the second portion of his work : 


Thus far I have spoken solely of the mythology and 
early traditions of the three northern kingdoms, and 
with these it was originally my intention to close the 
work ; but at the suggestion of one, whose judgment 
[ hold in no light estimation, I was induced to con- 
tinue my labor, by adding to it a selection of the 
principal later popular traditions and superstitions of 
Scandinavia, North Germany, and the Netherlands 3 
and thus present to the reader a view of Germanic 
mythology and popular belief from the north of Nor- 
way to Belgium, and from the earliest times down to 
the present. To many—should my book, unlike its 
predecessors, fortunately fall into the hands of many 
—this will, perhaps, be regarded as not the least in- 
teresting part of it, from the circumstance of its sup- 
plying matter for comparison with the popular super- 
stitions and usages of our own country, to not a 
few of which those here recorded will be found closely 
to correspond. To the ethnographer the subject can- 
not be one of indifference, when even the general 
reader cannot fail of being struck by the strong sim- 
ilarity and often perfect identity of the traditions and 
superstitions current in countries far remote from 
each other, and without any known link of connection. 
That many of the traditions and superstitions of Eng- 
land and Scotland have their counterparts in Scan- 
dinavia and the north of Germany, can easily be ao- 
counted for by the original identity of, and subsequent 
intercourse, as friends or foes, between the several 
nations ; but when we meet with a tradition in the far 
North, and a similar one not only in the south of 
Germany, but in the south of France, and even in 
Naples, according to what theory of the migration of 
peoples are we to explain the phenomenon? One in- 


ference may, however, be drawn with tolerable cer- 
tainty, viz., the great antiquity of many of these le- 
gends, some of which are, indeed, traceable to Hebrew 
and Hindu sources. 

By way of introduction to the matter contained in 
the third volume, I have given, in the Appendix at the 
end of this volume, a brief sketch, chiefly from the 
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work of William Miiller, of the old German mytholo- 


gy, so far as it appears unconnected with the Scandi- 
navian. 


The result of Mr. Thorpe’s labor is, as we have 
said, that his volumes not only have a high anti- 
quarian interest, but are also essentially calculated 
to be popular. They may be regarded as contain- 
ing a body of stories which are to the North what 
the Arabian Nights Entertainment are to the Kast. 
Very different, no doubt, in character; but so 
closely connected both in character and subject 
with the popular tales of our own country, as to 
make thein deeply interesting to most English 
readers. ‘I'he following “legend bears a close 
resemblance to a story that has been included in the 
annals of French history during the dark ages: 


THE SEVERED HAND. 


In Eiderstedt there was a miller who had the mis- 
fortune to have his mill burnt every Christmas eve. 
He had, however, a courageous servant who under- 
took to keep watch in the mill on that portentous 
night. He kindled a blazing fire and made himself a 
good kettleful of porridge, which he stirred about 
with a large ladle. He had an old sabre lying by 
him. Ere long there came a whole regiment of cats 
into the mill, and he heard one say in a low tone to 
another: ‘‘ Mousekin ! go and sit by Hanskin !’’ and 
a beautiful milk-white cat came creeping softly to 
him and would place herself by his side. At this, 
taking a ladleful of the scalding porridge, he dashed 
it in her face, then, seizing the sabre, he cut off one 
of her paws. The cats now all disappeared. On 
looking at the paw more attentively, he found, instead 
of a paw, that it was a woman’s delicate hand, with a 
gold ring on one of the fingers, whereon was his 
master’s cipher. Next morning the miller’s wife lay 
in bed and would not rise. ‘*Give me thy hand, 
wife !’’ suid the miller. At first she refused, but was 
obliged at length to hold out her mutilated limb. 
When the authorities got intelligence of this event, 
the woman was burnt for a witch. 


The next, a Netherlandish legend, has an Ori- 
catal cousin : 


THE WOMAN TRANSFORMED TO A HORSE. 


At a large farm at Bollebeck there dwelt a serving- 
man, who, although he always got nutritious food 
from the farmer’s wife, yet daily grew thinner and 
thinner. His fellow-servants frequently asked him 
the cause of this, but he constantly answered that he 
knew not, until at length the shepherd, who was his 
most intimate friend, fished the matter out of him. 
To him he confessed that every night the farmer’s 
wife caine to his bedside and threw a bridle over his 
head, by virtue of which he became instantly turned 
to a horse ; she would then set herself upon him, and 
ride on him throughout the night. ‘‘ That seems to 
me incredible,’’ said the shepherd, ‘* but let me lie in 
thy bed to-night ; I should like to try the thing for 
once.”? The man agreed, and the shepherd laid 
himself in his bed. 

About ten o’clock the farmer’s wife came in softly, 
and was about to cast the bridle over him, but he was 
too quick for her, snatched it out of her hand and 
cast it over her own head, when in one second there 
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‘which he requires to have back.’? The farmer 
laughing said: ‘* Be it so, the bargain stands,’ at 
the same time counting out the money, which the 
shepherd speedily, pocketed, and took the bridle off the 
mare, when, lo, there stood the wife bodily before 
them! Shedding bitter tears she fell at her hus- 
band’s feet, promising never again to do the like 
The shepherd kept the money, but made a promise 
never to divulge what had taken place, which he kept 
till his dying day. 


Among the Popular Beliefs collected by Mr. 
Thorpe, many of the following are English, and 
one at least prevailed in ancient Rome. 


If the bed of a dying person stands in a cross di- 
rection with the rafters, he will have a long and 
painful death. 

Two forks across forbode strife or enmity. 

To overthrow a saltcellar is not good ; strife will 
follow. 

When an egg is eaten the shell should be broken. 

To be secure against ague, eat on Easter-day two 
eggs that were weighed on Good Friday. 

= eat no flesh on Easter-day is good for the tooth- 
ache. 

If a person feels a tickling in the palm of the hand, 
he will receive money. 

The howling of a dog forbodes the death of a person 
in the neighborhood, 

If on Christmas eve you take a piece of fir and stick 
it in the fire, but let it not be quite burnt out, and 
put what remains under the bed, thunder will never 
fall on the house. 

_ Three candles burning in one room forbode a max- 
riage. 

Rain on Friday, rain on Sunday. 

It is not good to be married on a Friday. 

To get out of bed with the right foot first forbodes 
good luck for the whole day. 


We commend the first of these opinions to Baron 
Reichenbach. Did it arise out of phenomena com 
nected with odylic currents ? 
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‘* What is sown in the snow comes up in the thaw.” 
(Swedish.) It is a prudent thing to begin in an 
ungenial and apparently premature time, when you 
can foresee that you will still be sure of the future. 
By these means you will be in advance of all those 
who do not see so far. 


‘* When they came to shoe the Pasha’s horses, the 
beetle stretched out his leg.’’ (Arabic.) This is 
exquisite ; we commend it to the attention of Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


** Mach dich zum Schaf wm Spass, bist du der 
Wolfe Frass ;’’? make yourself a sheep in jest, and 
the wolf will eat you in earnest. Place yourself in 
the power of a greedy man, a tyrant, a bully, or a 
bitter satirist, in an unguarded moment, and he is 
sure to take advantage of it. 
edged tools.’’ 


“© Dry reeds still keep company with the fire.”’ 
(Arabic.) No chances of. destruction prevent some 
companionships ; perhaps there is even a fascination 
in it. One often wonders why people live at the foot 


**Do not play with 








she stood before him as a horse! He rode her about | of a voloane, or in towns subject to earthquakes. 

the fields the whole night, and when the day began to | ‘© The camel has his projects ; and the camel-driver 
dawn, he took her back and led her to the farmer, | has his projects.’? (Arabic.) The wishes and inten- 
saying : ** Master, there is a horse-dealer in the village, | tions of the people are different from those of their 
who wishes to dispose of this mare, for which he asks | rulers—in all countries. ‘The consequences of this 
five hundred franes.’’ ‘*She is sold,’? said the! very ancient truth are about to be developed in our 
farmer, ‘‘ come in and I will give thee the money.’ | own day, though the final solution is not so near at 
** But it’s without the bridle,’’ said the shepherd, | hand. 
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From the Spectator. 
RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE.—BRITISH POLITICIANS. 


Tue actual position of the leaders of parties is 
full of valuable instruction. It is a position of 
disappointment and trouble. Taking Lord Derby, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, or the Duke of 
Newcastle, and Mr. Cobden, as chiefs of the par- 
ties into which the country is divided, not one of 
the four can be either satisfied with the present or 
hopeful as regards the future. On the contrary, 
every one of them is in a mess, an2 without any 
dear prospect of getting out of it. And, what is 
of more importance, because it contains the moral 
of the lesson, each case is one of retributive jus- 
tice ; the discomfort endured being of the nature 
of a punishment justly incurred by the sufferer’s 
wilful misconduct. 

Lord Derby has to swallow free-trade. That is 
inevitable. He cannot do it at a gulp, as nauseous 
doses are taken with the least inconvenience, but 
must needs sip, and suck, and taste, to the utter- 
most, the gall and wormwood which the nature of 
things has prescribed for him. And why? why 
cannot he embrace free-trade, like so many before 
him, without this painful loathing and slow tor- 
ture ‘—Because of his own behavior in 1846, and 
down to the time when the queen sent for him the 
other day, at Lord John Russell’s suggestion. He 
was the author, and has been the stay, of the pro- 
tectionist party. If he is not a protectionist, he 
is nothing. His rash quarrel with Sir Robert 
Peel, his leadership in the persecution of that true 
statesman, his delusive promises to landlords and 
farmers and shipowners, his professions of confi- 
dence in the triumph of a lost cause, his mislead- 
ing eloquence—all these things now rise up against 
him, if not to torment his conscience, at least to 
ating his pride, by making his recantation itself 
shameful, and so compelling him to recant in a 
doublefaced, shameful manner. In leading an 
opposition for fun or spite, he could pretend what 
he liked with impunity ; but the responsibilities 
of power at once unmask the impostor, and without 
relieving him from the necessity of going on with 
the detected sham. Our first simile is not quite 
exact ; he has not merely to swallow bitterness sip 
by sip, but to swallow it and bring it up over and 
over again till truth shall be fully avenged. No 
wonder that Lord Derby should have avoided office 
as long as possible. 

He might have avoided it altogether but for 
Lord John Russell’s parting advice to the queen. 
That advice was unconstitutional and improper, 
because given after constitutional responsibility 
had ceased. But another responsibility attaches 
to Lord John Russell in this matter. He is still 
responsible to his party ; and he appears to have 
done them a great disservice. He probably im- 
agined that Lord Derby would not swallow free- 
trade, and would therefore have to repeat last 

ear’s process of In and Out again; the whig 
chiefs, getting back to office ** as you were,”’ with 
the advantage of — this time seriously fright- 
ened the least — going of their supporters. 
It was a sad miscalculation. Lord Derby, really 
abandoning protection with whatever wry faces, 
may keep the government for along while. Any 
change would be endurable after Russell-Grey rule 
for six years ; and the actual change, as it promises 
the benefit of useful whig laborers in opposition, 
has merits independent of the mere novelty. Lord 
John, accordingly, is now reproached by many of 
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his party with having betrayed them by his awk- 
wardness, or perhaps through the singular jealousy 
of his disposition. They ask why, if he took on 
himself to propose his successor, he did not name 
somebody who might, perhaps, have restored the 
liberal party to the position, which his govern- 
ment never held, of being supported by a majority 
of its own in the House of Commons. And this 
question suggests a well-merited reproach. For 
years the ex-premier was urged to strengthen the 
liberal party—to obtain for it the confidence of 
the country and a majority of its own in the Com- 
mons—by getting rid of the most inefficient and 
unpopular of his colleagues, and calling to his as- 
sistance such whigs as Lord Clarendon, and such 
former colleagues of Sir Robert Peel as the Duke 
of Neweastle, Mr. Gladstone, and Sir James Gra- 
ham. But no; his inordinate but feeble self-suf 
ficiency, combined with his belief in the indefea- 
sible right of certain whig families to govern, 
could not stomach the proposition that his minis 
try needed improvement. So he went on, depend 
ing on the frail support of being squeezed between 
two oppositions, till the general incapacity of his 
government became too manifest for longer tolerae 
tion. Deserted by his adherents, turned out of 
office by himself, and disregarded by the country, 
he is provoked by the consequences of his blunder 
in proposing Lord Derby as his successor into 
making a plunge or two in opposition ; but, havin 
been justly reproved for quarrelling with Lo 
Derby’s government because, like his own for six 
years, its party is a minority in the Commons, for 
threatening to stop the supplies, and for otherwise 
seeking to embarrass the government of which he 
is the principal author, he is now pretty quiet, and 
seems to be conscious that he has ‘* made a mull 
of it.” If his party know their own interest, they 
will keep him as inactive in opposition as he was 
in power. As intending to be again prime min- 
ister of England, he is a heavier encumbrance to 
them than their own errors and neglects in having 
allowed him to make a tory government for some 
years to come far from improbable. 

The colleagues of Sir Robert Peel cannot be 
much better pleased with themselves than Lord 
John Russell and Lord Derby. Their great chief 
has been gone nearly two years, and they have not 
yet even chosen a leader. They have seen the 
Russell government slowly dying out for want of a 
policy, and have themselves neglected to promub 
gate, it may be even to construct, a policy of their 
own. ‘They must know that what the country at 
large has needed and desired for a long while, is 
statesmanlike purpose in the leaders of parties ; of 
any party, it may he said ; for the old party dis 
tinctions and associations have been almost ex- 
tinguished by the struggle about free-trade, and a 
large preponderance of public favor would be given 
either to Lord Derby, or to Lord John Russell, or 
to any of the Peelites, (they have no leader to be 
named,) or to Mr. Cobden, if he would deelare a 
sufficient policy of Conservative Reform, and give 
evidence of possessing the will to carry it into 
effect. The Peelites have had ample opportunity 
of satisfying the country in this respect, and they 
have almost entirely neglected it. They had a 
great prestige to work upon, and many other ad- 
vantages ; but have neither done, nor even said, 
anything of consequence. Self-imposed obscurity 
is the defect of heer position. If Sir James Gra- 


ham, the only one of them who has not appeared 
asleep since 1846, had lately taken a more distinct 
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line of his own, a course more independent of the 
Russell-Grey Whi till more, if men of the 
ability and patriotism which private circles at- 
tribute to the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Glad- 
stone, acting in concert with the respected Lord 
Aberdeen, had formed a clear view of the public 
exigencies and had made it known by actively 
sharing in the business of Parliament—the queen, 
it is very likely, would not have taken Lord John 
Russell's advice about sending for Lord Derby. In 
the politics of a free country, inaction is a per- 
con Gaabiline. And the Peelites cannot say that 
they were not warned long ago of the consequences 
of their torpor. If they regret a general election 
upon all sorts of false issues, and the prospect of a 
new Parliament without fixed ideas, led by a gov- 
ernment of pretenders without a policy, they must 
feel guilty of having neglected opportunities of 
action by which the mischief might have been 
averted. 

The Manchester gentlemen are out of court. 
Though they have not been deficient in a bustling 
sort of activity, their views of national policy 
consist of vague generalities suited only to the 

latform. They may enjoy a triumph in seeing 

rd Derby swallow free-trade; but when that 
spectacle shall be over, they will have no function 
or distinctive character. Indeed, they generally 
resemble the Protectionist party in having but one 
idea, and one which is on the point of disappear- 
ing from our politics; so that, in two or three 
months, they will probably break 7 through dif- 
ferences of opinion on other subjects. There 
would have been just the same prospect for the 
Derbyites if any of our parties were now capable 
of cupplying the country with an acceptable policy, 
and the queen with a man qualified to carry it 
into effect. 





From the Examiner. 


Lectures and Addresses in aid of Popular Education ; 
including a Lecture on the Poetry of Pope. By 
the Right Hon. the Eart or Caruiste. [The 
Travellers’ Library. Part 18.] Longmans.* 


Tue best taste prompted the including of these 
lectures in the series of shilling publications issued 
as the “‘ Travellers’ Library.’’ Addressed to the 


people, they are thus collected in a form and sold 


ata price which places them within the shortest 
reach. 

** The Right Honorable the Earl of Carlisle”’ is 
known to the people of England as right honorable 
in the best sense of the word. A chivalrous no- 
bility can find: no longer ladies to rescue in the 
depths of forests, or dragons to contend with in the 
depths of caves. The labors now which most be- 
come a knight are contests against ignorance, strug- 
gles to establish health and knowledge on a surer 
basis in the kingdom. Upon this modern battle- 
ground it is pleasant to recognize, as we have rec- 
ognized lately more than once, noble escutcheons 
glittering ; and among such combatants Lord 
Carlisle is well known as a very Bayard “‘ sans 

oche.”” 

The little volume now before us contains the 
tasteful lecture upon Pope, and the familiar yet 
valuable sketch of Lord Carlisle’s Travels in 
America, given spontaneously to the Leeds Mechan- 
ics’ Institution. The manuscript of these lectures 

* This work has been handsomely reprinted by Mr. 
Putnam, New York. 
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was given to the Institution, and the lectures, 
published by its Committee in a cheap form, were 
disseminated among thousands of readers. The rest 
of the collection before us is composed of addresses 
delivered before several institutions for popular im- 
rovement, at Huddersfield, Manchester, Sheffield, 
alifax, and elsewhere. ‘They are republished 
from newspaper reports which have been sinee 
submitted to the revision of the lecturer. The 
volume, as a whole, will interest all readers who 
are able to appreciate the purity of purpose and the 
earnestness of feeling out of which it arose. Its 
contents are written in the clear and unpretending 
style which all enjoy, and which alone is suitable 
for an appeal to the various members of a Mechan- 
ics’ Institution. 
By way of specimen we will extract from the 
lecture on America the following sketch of the 
House of Representatives : 


The House of Representatives, the more popular 
branch of the government, returned by universal 
suffrage, assemble in a chamber of very imposing ap- 
pearance, arranged rather as a theatre, in shape like 
the arc of a bow, but it is the worst room for hearing 
I ever was in: we hear of complaints occasionally of 
our Houses of Parliament, old and new, but. they are 
faultless in comparison. In parts of the House it is 
impossible to hear anybody ; in others it answers all 
the purposes of a whispering gallery, and I have heard 
members carry on a continuous dialogue while a debate 
was storming around them. Both in the Senate and 
the House every member has a most commodious arm- 
chair, a desk for his papers, and a spitting-box, to 
which he does not always confine himself. I came 
very often, and it was impossible to surpass the at- 
tention I received ; some member‘s seat in the body 
of the House was always given to me, and I was at 
liberty to remain there during the whole of the debate, 
listen to what was going on, or write my letters, as I 
chose. The palpable distinction between them and 
our House of Commons I should say to be this ; we are 
more noisy, and they are more disorderly. ‘They do 
not cheer, they do not cough, but constantly several 
are speaking at a time, and they evince a contemptu- 
ous disregard for the decisions of their Speaker. ‘They 
have no recognized leaders of the different parties, the 
members of government not being allowed to have 
seats in either House of Congress, and the respective 
parties do not occupy distinct quarters in the Chamber, 
so that you may often hear a furious wrangle being 
carried on between two nearly contiguous members, 
While I was at Washington, the question of a 
or at least of points connected with slavery, gave 
chief color and animation to the discussions in the 
House of Representatives. Old Mr. Adams, the ex- 
president of the United States, occupied, without 
doubt, the most prominent position ; he presented a 
very striking appearance, standing up erect at the 
age of 73, having once filled the highest post attaina- 
ble by an American citizen, with trembling hinds and 
eager eyes, in defence of the right of petition—the 
right to petition against the continuance of slavery in 
the district of Columbia—with a majority of the House 
usually deciding against him, and a portion of it 
lashed into noise and storm. I thought it was very 
near being, and to some extentit was, quite a sublime 
position, but it rather detracted from the grandeur of 
the effect, atleast, that his own excitement was so great 
as to pitch his voice almost into a screech, and to 
make him more disorderly than all the rest. He put 
one in mind of a fine old game-cock, and occasionally 
showed great energy and power of sarcasm. I had 
certainly an opportunity of forming my opinion, as I 
sat through a speech of his that lasted three days ; 
but then it is fair to mention that the actual sittings 
hardly last above three hours a day—about four 
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dinner is ready, and they go away for the day, dif- 
fering much herein from our practice ; and on this 
occasion they frequently allowed Mr. Adams to sit 
down to rest. All the time I believe he was not him- 
self for the discontinuance of slavery, even in the 
District of Columbia, but he contended that the con- 
stitution had accorded the free right of petition. One 
morning he presented a petition for the dissolution of 
the Union, which raised a great tempest. Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky, a fine and graceful speaker, 
moved a vote of censure upon him. Another member, 
whom I need not name, the ablest and fiercest champion 
whom I heard on the southern or slave-holder side, 
made a most savage onslaught on Mr. Adams : then 
up got that ‘‘old man eloquent,’’ and no one could 
have reproached him with not understanding how to 
speak even daggers. His brave but somewhat troub- 
lous spirit has passed from the scenes upon which he 
played so conspicuous a part, but he has left behind 
him some words of fire, the sparks of which are not 
yet extinct. Nothing came of all this stir ; I used to 
meet Mr. Adams at dinner while it went on, very 
calm and undisturbed. After seeing and hearing 
what takes place in some of these sittings, one is 
tempted to think that the Union must break up next 
morning ; but the flame appeared generally to smoulder 
almost as quickly as it ignited. 


We may illustrate also, by quotation, the gen- 
uine spirit of religion as distinguished from the 
eants and quibbles which impose themselves upon 
the people daily, as well as the manly feeling, and 
truly honorable impulses, which stir under the 
words of Lord Carlisle throughoutthis book. The 
following is from the address delivered at Lincoln : 


It appears to me that there are two principles upon 
which we must mainly rely for success in any at- 
tempts to raise and regenerate mankind. The one is 
to have a very high opinion of what we can do, the 
height to which we can soar, the advance in knowl- 
edge and in virtue which we may make—that is, am- 
bition as concerns our capacities. The other is to 
have a mean opinion of what we at any time know, or 
at any time have already done—that is, humility as 
concerns our attainments. The ambition should be 
ever stirring us up to the even and steady development 
of righteous principles, and, where the opportunity 
presents itself, to the performance of noble, merito- 
rious, and unselfish actions. The humility should 
ever keep in view that there is no sphere of life, how- 
ever humble, no round of duties, however unexciting, 
which any of you may not enrich and elevate with 
qualities beside which the successes of statesmen and 
the triumphs of conquerors are but poor and vulgar. 
I believe there is no eminence to which man may not 
reach, but he must reach it by subordinating all 
unlawful impulses, and by subduing all mean ambi- 
tions. There isa general craving in the human mind for 
greatness and distinction, That greatness and distinc- 
tion, I am thankful to think, is within the reach of any 
one to obtain ; but the greatness and distinction must 
not be without you, but within you. 

I should be sorry to appear to take this opportunity 
of preaching what might be called a sermon, but I 
feel so fervid an interest in the welfare and progress 
of the great body of my countrymen, that I cannot 
refrain from enjoining them, even while I would invite 
them to a full enjoyment of all the rich resources and 
all the innocent pleasures of this our variegated world, 
never to lose hold of religion. ‘I do not mean that you 


should necessarily confine it within those stiff and nar- 
row grooves in which some would imprison its ethereal 
spirit ; but I feel assured that it is the source among 
mankind of all that is large and all that is lovely, and 
that without it all would be dark and joyless. Under 
her sacred wing you may securely resign yourselves 
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to all that is improving in knowledge, or instructing 
in science, or captivating in art, or beautiful in natura 
The Architect of the Universe, the Author of Being, 
such as Christianity represents Him, cannot but ap- 
prove of every creature that he has made developing 
tu the utmost extent the faculties he has given him, 
and examining, in all its depth and mystery, every 
work of his hand. Shut up the page of knowledge and 
the sources of enjoyment from the multitude, because 
some have occasionally abused the blessed privilege ! 
Why, the very same argument would consign every 
man and woman to a cloister, because the world and 
active life are full of traps and pitfalls. No. Pre- 
eminent and supreme as r am convinced religion is, 
yet to make her so in the convictions and hearts of 
men, I feel she must discard all timidity, must front 
every truth in the full blaze of light, and sympathize 
with every pursuit and every impulse of our race. 


It is good, when we find a man whom we can 
honor, to cultivate towards him, as we may, that 
very wholesome sentiment. For this reason the 
wisest man who may have nothing bookish to learn 
from Lord Carlisle’s pages will yet spend his time 
very judiciously in reading them, though they only 
bring him to regard their author with a more com- 
plete and cordial respect. 





From the Athenzeum, 3d April. 
OUTRAGES ON FRENCH LITERARY MEN. 


Day after day brings its melancholy records across 
the water of that narrow strait which less than a year 
ago we had learnt to look on as a connecting link 
between two nations of brothers. The calm wor!d in 
which we labor has its mournful echoes of that voice 
of destiny which is shaking all the hopes and intelli- 
gences of France. No one is surprised to find polit- 
ical passion and party violence go hand in hand with 
revolution ; but the way in which all that is eminent 
in intellectual France is at this moment cast down, 
dishonored, and deprived of the means of livelihood, 
by a rash adventurer, must fill the calmest of on- 
lookers with indignation and dismay. It is not 
enough that the literary illustrations of France—the 
men whose pens are weapons of offence and defence— 
should be silenced or, dispersed—that Thiers, Victor 
Hugo, Eugéne Sie, Emile Girardin should be exiled 
—that Cormenin and Michelet should be gagged— 
that Guizot and Lamartine should owe their presence 
in France to mere accident. The new power that 
rules in France respects neither persons nor pursuits. 
After forty-two years of eminent service to science 
and letters, M. Cousin is stripped of his office and 
rewards by a stroke of the dictator’s pen. His salary 
of 10,000f. as a member of the Council of Publie 
Instruction is gone. His income of 6,000f. as pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne is threatened. One resource, 
however, remains to the aged philosopher. Will he 
not resume his lectures? His eloquence is still, we 
believe, unimpaired—and his philippics would even 
yet astonish the Goths. M. Charles Dunoyer, the 
well-known economist, and author of the work ‘* Sur 
la Liberté du Travail,’’ is another victim. His re- 
sistance to tyranny began under the emperor, who 
offered to buy his services with a prefecture—then 
worth a kingdom—but without success. Horace Say, 
himself a writer of repute, and a son of the famous 
economist, has been discharged from his post with 
indignity—though, as some of our readers well know, 
M. Say is a man of science, moderate and almost 
timid in public matters. But moderation is no de 
fence against the rampant spirit of the time—and 
honor and virtue and intellectual worth are its natu- 
ral and necessary prey. 














